More than a thousand children spend the autumn school days in New Jersey cranberry bogs. The average age is ten 


years, though some of the tots crouching all day are only five years old, 
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IN OREGON 


IN THE FIRST case of its kind 
the United States the constitu- 
nality of minimum wage legislation 


, { INIMUM WAGE LAW UPHELD 


s been upheld by Judge Cleeton of the— 


cuit Court of Multnomah County, 
egon. His decision confirms the act 
the last Oregon Legislature creating 
Industrial Welfare Commission, 
ich was empowered to regulate the 
ges and hours of labor for women. 
‘The objects and purposes of the 
tute being passed for the general 
lfare,” said Judge Cleeton, “the 
tute must necessarily have a liberal 
istruction, and by considering this 


tute from this standpoint, it is my 


nion that the regulation of the mini- 
m wage for women and minors, as 
10unced in the act, is within the po- 
> power of the state, and is, there- 
e, constitutional,” 
[he order, attached to the decision, 
s issued by the Industrial Welfare 
mmisson in September. 
ited conferences, composed as_ re- 
red by law, of representatives of the 
ployers, of the workers and of the 
.eral public, the commission laid down 
es regarding the employment of wo- 
n in manufacturing establishments in 
city of Portland. The rules pro- 
ed that no woman may be employed 
re than 9 hours in any day, or 54 
irs in any week; that experienced 
iit workers engaged at time rates of 
yment may not be employed at a 
ekly wage of less than $8.64, any 
aller amount being declared inade- 
tte to supply the necessary cost of 
ng for such factory workers and to 
p them in health. 
n the case at bar, F. C. Stettler, own- 
of a box factory, attacked the wage 
ture of the act. He made the usual 
a that the enforcement of the mini- 
m set by the commission would cause 
1 great financial loss. He attacked 
constitutionality of the act on var- 
Ss grounds, among others that it de- 
ved him of his property without due 
cess of-law and without just compen- 
a that it deprived him of the right 
ave the reasonableness of the com- 
sion’s orders judicially reviewed and 


a No. 8 


After. re- 


WWutiry, 


“ize, 


determined; and that it unlawfully dele- 
gated legislative powers to the commis- 
sion. 

Judge Cleeton declared that the laws 
fixing maximum hours of labor and min- 
imum wages are complements, the mini- 
mum wage law being necessary in some 
instances’ to make the maximum hours 
law effective. 


“This is especially true,” the judge 
said, “in the case of the employment of 
women and children, for the reason that 
the occupations in which they may be 
usefully employed are necessarily large. 
If the law regulating the number of 
hours of labor for women and minors is 
within the police power and constitu- 
tional, a law fixing a minimum wage is 
also within the police power.” 


One section of the act was held in- 


valid, this providing that there should 


be no appeal from a decision of the com- 
mission on any question of fact, allowing 
an appeal only on a question of law. 


“The court believes the plaintiff has 
the right of review,” said Judge Cleeton, 
“notwithstanding this section of the act 
attempting to prohibit the right of re- 
view; and that in any case which may 
arise under this act where the question 
of reasonableness, which might touch 
the question of confiscation, arises, he 
may have that question adjudicated.” 


The case will be carried at once to the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. 

Before Judge Cleeton’s decision had 
been rendered, another case had been 
begun by Kathleen Baker, for twelve 
years a clerk in a Portland grocery 
store. Her petition seeks to restrain the 
enforcement of the rules which fix the 
wages and hours of women employed in 
mercantile establishments, as promul- 
gated by the Commission on Sept. 23. 
These also were drawn up after repeat- 
ed conferences. They provide that the 
minimum wage for experienced adult 
women should be not less than $9.25 per 
week, and the hours not more than 8 
hours and 20 minutes in one day, 50 
hours in one week. All night work after 
6 p. m. is prohibited. 

The chairman of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commision, Father O’Hara, thus 
comments on the situation: 


GZ 


Z 
WiMMWaF; 


“An industry which does not pay 
its employes enough to cover their ne- 
cessary costs of living is a parasite on 
the homes of the poor and is subsi- 
dized by its employes. If any indus- 
try 1S so important to the community as 
to deserve to be sustained by a subsidy, 
such a subsidy should come from some 
other source than its working girls. 

“The principle on which the act is 
based is that the welfare of women must 
take precedence over any commercial 
consideration. The mothers of the fu- 
ture generation should not be sacrificed 
to industrial gain. This is the first time 
the question has ever been taken into 
the courts in this country, but similar 
measures have been in effect in Europe 
and Australia for many years.” 


ATERSON CONVICTIONS AGAIN 
SET ASIDE 


Tue higher courts of New Jer- 
sey have again reversed the local magis- 
trate’s decision in dealing with the Pat- 
erson strike cases. 

Readers of Ture Survey will remem- 
ber that after William D. Haywood 
had been sentenced by Recorder Carroll 
to a term of six months in jail on a 
charge of “unlawful assemblage” he was 
liberated on an order issued by Justice 
Minturi of the Supreme Court on the 
ground that no meeting, lawful or un- 
lawful, had been held. 

Now, in an opinion delivered on No- 
vember 10 by Justice Bergen, the Su- 
preme Court sets aside the conviction of 
Haywood, Tresca and Lessig, all I. W. 
W. leaders during the Paterson silk 
strike, who had been sentenced to six 
months in jail on a charge of being “dis- 
orderly persons.” 

Justice Bergen employs the same 
kind of logic in his decision as did 
Justice Minturn. A man can not be 
punished for being a disorderly per- 
son, the court argues, unless he 
is disorderly. The particular charge 
made against Haywood in this case was 
that as he walked down the street large 
numbers of people followed him and in- 
terfered with traffic. “If,” said the court, 
‘St can be said that whenever a person 
walking along a public highway, quietly 
and peaceably, shall be followed by a 
crowd, that he may be adjudged to be a 
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SHOP EARLY 


Bronstrup, of the 

Aca Sian’ Francisco 
Uj, ; Evening Post, has 
7 ~ the latest word in 
the Christmas shop 

early campaign. 

The caption for 

the Post’s cartoon 

Pat is: “His transpor- 


b tation facilities are 
bécoming too 
small.” 


The parcels post 
has still to face its 
first Christmas 
rush. It has grown 
tremendously since 


its shingle was 
hung up last Jan- 
wary. 


disorderly person upon the ground that 
he is distracting and interfering with 
such persons upon such Street, then al- 
most every person having something 
more than a local reputation sufficient to 
arouse the curiosity of the public would 
be liable to be apprehended as a disor- 
derly person.” 

Other indictments for inciting to riot 
or for inciting to attacks upon the po- 
lice are still pending against these 
three defendants, and also against Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn, and against Patrick 
Quinlan, who was convicted last spring 
on another charge of inciting tc riot 
and was sentenced to a long term in the 

penitentiary. He is now out on bond 
' pending an appeal. It is expected that 
these cases will be called for trial in the 
near future. Frederick S. Boyd, who was 
sentenced some weeks ago to a term of 
one to seven years for preaching sabo- 
tage, is also at liberty under bond, pend- 
ing his appeal which will probably be 
given a hearing early next year. 


EDERAL IMMIGRATION 
STATION FOR CHICAGO 


THE FEDERAL STATION for the 
protection of immigrants at Chicago is 
at last a reality. On November 3, 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson 
approved the leasing of the Newberry 
building at the corner of Wabash ave- 
nue and Seventh street, about three 
blocks from the Dearborn street depot 
where most of the immigrant trains 
arrive and where Robert Louis Steven- 


son once spent a few miserable hours 
years ago. 

All aliens whose destination is Chi- 
cago will be taken to this station. A 
bus contract for their transportation 
to or from other stations is now under 
consideration. Addresses will be inves- 
tigated, doubtful homes will be visited 
and inspected, and in general the ex- 
ploitation which | has immemorially 
greeted the newcomer in Chicago will 
be prevented. Aliens passing through 
Chicago to destinations further west or 
south will not be interfered with unless 
their transportation calls for a consider- 
able delay at Chicago. 

The federal station comes as the re- 
sult of several years of agitation by 
many organizations. Most prominent 
were the Immigrants’ Protective League 
which first brought out the evils of the 
situation, and the Commercial Club 
which was induced by Alexander A. 
McCormick, president of the Cook 
County Board, to send committees of 
protest to Congress. 

Dr. P..L. Prentis, present immigra- 
tion inspector for the Chicago district, 
will be in charge of the new station. 
Congress first appropriated $75,000 for 
the 1913 expenditure, but this was later 
reduced to $20,000. Four floors of the 
six-story building will be used. The 
basement will contain a laundry and 
shower baths. The first floor will be 
used as a general reception room, the 
second floor for the offices, and the 
third and fourth as dormitories re- 


spectively for men and for women. 
During the first six months of 191 
no less than 32,909 persons would hay 
been cared for at the station had | 
been opened. The remainder, who mad 
up a total of 75,181, had other interio 
destinations and would have visited i 
Extortionate charges which express 


men and cabmen have wrung from ig 


norant strangers, the practical kidnag 
ping of defenceless people, and man 
wrongs to girls including proven case 


of white slavery, are some of the thing 


which the station is expected to remedy 
The next move which Grace Abbot 
superintendent of the Immigrants’ Pre 
tective League, urges, is the placing c¢ 
inspectors upon all immigrant trains be 
tween New York and Chicago 


ERSEY SOCIAL WORKERS FOR! 
LEGISLATIVE BUREAU 


A Proptr’s LEGISLATIVE BuREA 

is being organized in New Jersey b 
social workers. The initiative was take 
by a committee from the State Char 
ties Aid Association which enlisted th 
support of such organizations as th 
Associated Charities of Newark, th 
Citizens’ Federation of Hudson Count 
the Public Welfare Committee of E 
sex County, the State Civic Federatio 
and the legislative committee of th 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Experience in trying to secure legi: 
lation has led to the establishment of tk 
bureau. For several years social worl 
ers in New Jersey have wanted a la 
providing that the payment of part ¢ 
the earnings of prisoners may be mac 
toward the maintenance of their fam 


lies. Despite several campaigns th 
Legislature has failed to enact th 
measure. 


This is but one instance. There hi 
also been utterly needless failure ¢ 
some measures. Even in the instane 
cited there seemed to be no oppositi¢ 
and the common understanding was thi 
the bill would go through. But it we 
buried in committee and its friends di 
not awake to the situation until too lat 
Although they got it reported out ¢ 
committee and passed in the House, tt 
Senate adjourned without passing it. 

The new bureau will establish ; 
Trenton from December 1 to June 1 
capable worker who is expected to ke¢ 
all of the members of the bureau if 
formed on matters concerning soci 
legislation. The bureau will serve as 
clearing house for legislation desired 
the constituent organizations and ind 
viduals. Proposed subjects of legisl 
tion and drafts of bills are to be sul 
mitted to the bureau, and a summary ¢ 
all such matter issued by the bureau 1 
all members. 

The bureau will promote confer 
between groups desiring similar legi 
tion, to the end that duplication of 
fort may be avoided; and it will furn 
information regarding methods of le 


Common Welfare 


lation and suggest opportunities for im- 
provement of such methods. 

_ It is proposed that the control of the 
bureau shall be by a joint committee 
consisting of at least two representa- 
tives from each affiliated organization, 
and an executive committee appointed 
by the general committee. 

_ At the meeting there was some senti- 
ment in favor of lobbying, but those 
who initiated the plan had no intention 
that it should act as a lobbying agency. 
It was pointed out that members of the 
bureau might differ as to the wisdom 
of legislation. Participation in the bu- 
reau will not commit a member to any 
definite stand on various measures. But, 
it is expected that through the clearing 
house and information service of the 
bureau, those favoring a given measure 
will be enabled to conduct their legisla- 
‘tive campaign with greater efficiency. 


ELLING THE RED CROSS CHRIST- 
MAS SEALS 


Rep Cross seals to the number of 
110,000,000 are to be provided for this 
year’s campaign—about ten million 
more than last year. Since 1908, when 
the sale of the seals began, 150,000,000 
have been sold, bringing in $1,500,000. 

It is estimated that 100,000 volunteers 
will help in the sale, counting the men, 
women and children who give their ser- 
vices, store proprietors, public officials 
and others who give space for booths, 
and all those who provide gratuitous 
agencies for distribution. 

The American Red Cross and the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis provide the 
seals on consignment, with advertising 
and publicity matter included. These two 
organizations receive 10 per cent of the 
money derived from the sale to defray 
the expense of printing and distribut- 
ing. Thus 90 per cent of the money 
‘secured is devoted to tuberculosis work 
in localities where the seals are sold. 

Last year the money secured in New 

York fed and clothed all the children 
‘in the open air schools and fresh air 
classes, and carried on the work of the 
Association of Tuberculosis Clinics. In 
Brooklyn it provided a children’s sana- 
‘torium at Medford, L. I. In Chicago it 
carried on the educational work of the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. In St. 
Louis it established an open air school 
and a night and day camp. 
_ In Pittsburgh the seal money started 
an interesting experiment among babies. 
-Proceéding on the theory that most tu- 
berculosis infection is gained during the 
first ten years of life, those in charge 
of the experiment have selected one iso- 
lated district in South Pittsburgh, where 
an effort will be made to establish im- 
munity through careful attention to the 
housing, clothing and living conditions. 
In Galveston it established the Walter 
Colquitt Memorial Hospital, a seaside 
atorium for children. 
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AN IMPROVISED BUS LINE USED DURING THE TIE-UP OF STREET 
RAILWAYS IN THE RECENT INDIANAPOLIS STRIKE 


POLITICS—BY CARL HENRY MOTEY 


'[ vo INDIANAPOLIS CAR STRIKE: PART PLAYED BY 


WHEN THE Indianapolis street 
railway strike began the streets were 
filled with thousands of merrymakers 
celebrating Hallowe’en. Electric signs 
flashed over the throng when the first 
trolley was pulled from its tracks. 

The crowd cheered and the conductor 
swore. He might have been pondering 
the bestowal of his franchise on one of 
the several candidates for mayor, for 
an election was near. 

Just a few minutes before, members 
and organizers of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railway Employes 
and members of the Central Labor 
Union acting in their individual capa- 
city had voted to strike. 

If it had not been Hallowe’en; if no 
election had been forthcoming on the 
Tuesday following; if the politicians 
had not feared the wrath of organized 
labor, the strike in all probability would 
have been broken up Saturday morning, 
and this story would have been told only 
in obscure corners of local newspapers. 
But the present city administration, hav- 


ing despaired of perpetuating itself in . 


the city building, was fighting desper- 
ately the party of Colonel Roosevelt to 


regain minority control of elections 
boards for the state elections of 1914, 
an advantage lost in 1912. 

Robert I. Todd, president of the In- 
dianapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, is certain that the order came 
from “higher up” for the police to be 
lenient with the strikers. They were al- 
ready believed to be leaning to the Pro- 
gressive candidate for mayor. But Mr. 
Todd is equally certain that the political 
influences which usually have controlled 
the present city administration were not 
in control in this instance. Mr. Todd 
says he doesn’t know who gave the or- 
ders. So far as he has an opinion at all, 
he believes the mandate was issued by 
organized labor leaders directly to Ma- 
yor Shank, who unexpectedly decided to 
follow his own counsel. 

At any rate, from the beginning of the 
strike the police made little effort to 
suppress violence and no effort to elim- 
inate disorder. 

Governor Samuel M. Ralston, follow- 
ing the progress of the strike from the 
state capitol, had been told days in ad- 
vance that the strike would be declared; 
that the city authorities, according to 
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preconceived plans, would fail purpose- 
ly to suppress disorder; that he would 
be compelled to call out the state militia 
before the city election and thus es- 
trange enough votes to defeat the can- 
didate of his own party for mayor. 

It was a spirited conversation, there- 
fore, that took place on the Saturday 
afternoon after the strike began between 
the governor and the major domo of 
the city administration, Joseph B. Keat- 
ing, when the latter asked him to call 
out the troops. 

“T..was told several days ago,” said 
the governor, “that just this thing would 
happen; that the police. department 
would fail by design and that I should 
be compelled to call out the national 
guard, enraging a sufficient number of 
strikers to effect the consummation of a 
political conspiracy. You are not mak- 
ing an effort to suppress disorder and 
even after you have seriously tried and 
failed it is your duty to call on the sher- 
iff before you are warranted in calling 
on me. The law is plain that I have no 
authority to act until you have done 
these things.” The receivers at both ends 
banged a mutual understanding. 

Business men, who were losing heay- 
ily, but who also were opposed to the 
strikers for fundamental reasons, were 
making the loudest complaints. Conse- 
quently, when the sheriff deputized two 
hundred of them to assist in preserving 
order disinterested persons were much 
amused. Particularly, when it devel- 
oped that many of them were feeble 
with age, some being confined in hos- 
pitals and others lame. Several men 
deputized were seventy years old. 

Men in the ranks of the police depart- 
ment were openly defiant when orders 
came from the superintendent. Forty 
turned in their badges when ordered to 
board a car. No doubt they personally 
were in sympathy with the strikers, but 
so are they with the saloon keeper whose 
place they raid for illegal selling. 


WHEN Governor Ralston did decide 

to act, he acted with consummate 
energy. He called into service the en- 
tire national guard, consisting of 1,800 
men. They were arriving in the city 
before the public generally was aware 
of the order for mobilization. 

With 1,800 guardsmen at his command 
and with the exercise of keen personal 
judgment and rare courage, Governor 
Ralston was able to control the situation. 
He refused to put the troops into the 
streets for the immediate operation of 
cars, but demanded that the street car 
company through him treat with the 
strikers. He had called out the troops, 
he said, to guarantee order during the 
period required for a peaceful settle- 
ment. The company faced the alterna- 
tive either of treating with the strikers 
or of suffering heavy additional losses 
from failure to operate. If the company 
did try to operate its cars and force the 


governor to put troops into the streets, 
they had no guaranty against a renewal 
of violence when the troops were with- 
drawn which he threatened to do at an 
early date. 

Governor Ralston himself acted as 
the high court of arbitration. When he 
told the officials of the company that a 
proposition submitted by the strikers 
was a fair one, the former was placed 
in the dilemma of accepting what was 
offered or refusing what was fair. Gov- 
ernor Ralston has: come out of a very 
critical situation full of honors and that 
is more than can be said of any other 
one in authority who dealt with it. 

The temporary agreement provided 
that all men who had gone on strike 
beginning October 31 return to work 
and that men discharged for becoming 
members of a labor union be reinstated. 
Grievances are to be presented to the 
company by a committee of the strikers, 
and if they are unable to agree the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Indiana is to 
act as the final arbiter. The decision of 
the commission was to be binding upon 
both parties for a period of three years. 
In the meantime, service was to be re- 
stored. The cars are now being oper- 
ated on the old schedule. 

The strike has been brewing in In- 
dianapolis since last July. Indianapolis 
is the largest interurban center in the 
world, and the members ‘of the Three 


Star organization made up of interur- . 


ban employes and promoted by Carl S, 
Black, affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Em- 
ployes on July 15. An interurban strike 
was called for August 23, but only about 
sixty men quit work. By September 1, 
full schedules were restored on the five 
roads affected. 
ruptly when twelve men were arrested 
for interfering with a car which carried 
United States mails. A strike of the In- 
dianapolis street railway employes was 
called for State Fair week, September 


8-13, but it failed when one of the strike © 


leaders was arrested for cutting feed 
wires on an interurban road. The or- 
ganization of the street railway em- 
ployes continued secretly and frequent 
assaults occurred on the streets. Gen- 
erally, union men were badly beaten up 
by “trailers” employed by the company. 

The motormen and conductors of the 
Indianapolis street railway, operated by 
the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal 
Company, have been working on a scale 
of from 20. to 25 cents an hour since 
June 1, 1913. New men receive 20 
cents an hour and an additional cent an 
hour for each year’s service. Regular 
crews have meal relief with time count- 
ed. Wages of conductors and motor- 
men in 1905 were 16 and 18 cents an 
hour. With the exception of 1908 there 
has been a slight increase each year. 
The present minimum is a 25 per cent 
increase over 1905 and the maximum is 
an increase of 39 per cent. 


The strike ended ab- 
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The formal demands submitted to the 
street car company by the strikers which 
the company refused to receive called 
for a flat rate of 32 cents an hour and 
time and one-half for overtime, 9 hours 
to constitute a day’s work. The de- 
mands also provided that 75 per cent 
of the runs be known as “earlies” and 
“lates” and be completed in 11 consecu- 
tive hours. Swing runs. represent- 
ing the remaining 25 per cent were 
to be completed in 14 consecutive, 
hours. The demands _ provided fom 
official recognition of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employes. 


‘and its representatives in consideringy 


grievances of the employes. 


HE original position of the street 
railway company was thus stated by” 
President Todd: 


“We believe that the citizens of In- 
dianapolis are entitled to and should re- 
ceive reliable and dependable service at 
all times, which could not be given to 
them if the orders of an outside, foreign 
labor organization were to be superior 
to those ‘officials of the company operat- 
ing the property, who are most deeply 
interested in supplying good service to 
the public and in the successful opera- 
tion of the property, which outside labor 
agitators could have no interest in what- 
ever; their sole interest in the proverty 
or its employes being in the portion of 
the earnings of the employes which 
would be paid into the international 
treasury, and which is their sole interest 
and object in stirring up this present 
agitation.” é 

In reply to President Todd the strikers 
say he is only the local representative 
of foreign capitalists who own the street 
railway properties and a further objec- 
tion to his statement is that the citizens 
of Indianapolis have not had “reliable 
and dependable service,” even though 
the company has not heretofore been 
harassed by “outside labor ‘agitators.’ 

The actual outcome of the strike is 
uncertain. Already, a doubt has arisen 
whether the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana has jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter of determining whether the company 
shall recognize the union. When the 
protocol was signed, it was the general 
understanding that while committees of 
the employes were to be recognized, the 
union was not to be. One clause of the 
agreement provides: 

That all grievances of every kind and 
character as to wages and conditions 
shall within five days from the resump- 
tion of the service by the company be 
presented to and taken up by the com- 
pany, and if not satisfactorily adjusted 
within ten days thereafter shall be re- 
ferred to the Public Service Commission 
of the state of Indiana for final deci- 
sion. 

That there is to be no renewal of the 
strike, whatever view the Public Service 
Commission takes of its jurisdiction, and 
in whosesoever favor it may decide the 
question of wages, is fully guaranteed 
by the provisions of the proticol. 


CIVICS 


IN A BIG RED 


BARN—BY FRED EASTMAN 


RR barney” RURAL RECREATION 


THIs IS THE sToRY of ho our 
village has fought for clean recreations 
and won them. I will tell it just as it 
happened, claiming neither that our ex- 
perience is typical nor that it is of much 
importance, except to us. 

I will’ begin with the status of affairs 
last September when I’ first came into 
this community to work as secretary of 
a Neighborhood Association and pastor 
of a small country church of twenty- 
two members. I had not been in the 
community two weeks when a young 


man came to me with the suggestion. 


that we start some sort of boys’ club. 
“For,” he said, “there is nothing for 
the young people to do. They have to 
go to the neighboring villages for their 
fun or get it in the saloons here.” I 
asked him to wait a few days until a 
survey of the situation could be made. 

This is what the survey revealed. 
Locust Valley was an unincorporated vil- 
lage, thirty miles from New York city, 
with a population of 1,000 or 220 fam- 
ilies. Twelve years ago it was an agri- 
cultural community doing considerable 
generdl farming and furnishing the 
New York market with a large quantity 
of asparagus. Land was worth then 
from $200 to $500 an acre. 

But the price has doubled and re- 
doubled until it is now valued at from 
$1,400 to $7,000 an acre. Much of it 
has gone into large estates of-wealthy 
men who do business in New York. 
About 40 of our 220 families were 
found to be of this class. They were 
called “summer people” although they 
spent nine months of the year in Locust 
Valley. The rest were masons, carpen- 
ters, contractors, merchants and em- 
ployes on the estates. Farming had 
been abandoned. The community was 
now un-productive and the chief sources 
of income were labor on the estates 
and the collectively earned increment on 
the land. 


Village Socially Dead 


These economic changes 
their marks on the social life-of the 
village. They had created a shifting 
population. Community spirit and com- 


munity recreations had died. What the 


young man told me was. true—practic- 
ally the only recreations the village af- 
forded were those of the saloons, of 
which we had five. 

Yet there was one organization left 
among the young men. It was called 
the Firling Athletic Club with a really 
active membership of about fifteen. It 
met once a week in an abandoned shoe- 
er’s shop, about eight feet wide and 
feet long. These young men were 

fellows but their equipment was 
oor—a table, a few cheap chairs and 


had left 


some dishes. They had hopes of some 
day getting a small building of their 
own, but they had no immediate pros- 
pects. Moreover, many of the young 
men of the village cherished against 
this athletic club a. factional feeling 
which had had its beginning in athletic 
contests of years gone by, and which 
had been handed down with accumula- 
tions, as is the way in a small village. 

Going back to the young man who 
had spoken to me about starting a boys’ 
club, I asked him if he would call 
a mass meeting of the young men 
of the village for Friday night of that 
week. It was then Monday. He prom- 
ised to do so and got one of the boys to 
send post cards to every one—at least, 
we thought. we had every one. I be- 
lieve’ fifty cards were sent out. 

But there was no use waiting until 
Friday night to begin operations. I 
was invited to a meeting of the Firl- 
ing Athletic Club on Tuesday evening. 
This seemed the logical place to begin. 
I played cards with them, smoked several 
pipes with them and swapped yarns 
with them. They surely were a jolly 
bunch. 

The problem was not to get them to 
realize the need of recreation, for they 
already knew that, but to feel a respon- 
sibility toward that need. So Wednes- 
day or Thursday evening I told them I 
had a proposition to put before them. 

This was the proposition. First, they 
were to give up their present organiza- 
tion. That meant a sacrifice, for it had 
been founded by a man for whom they 
had a feeling of great loyalty, and as- 
sociations and memories dear to them 
had gathered round it. But the organ- 
ization was not large enough. It took 
in but a small proportion of the popula- 
tion and there was little chance that it 
could ever be made to embrace it all. 
Its aim was to furnish good athletics. 
That was a good aim—but not big 
enough. 

Athletics was not the only form of 
recreation that we needed. We needed 
sports for our kid brothers and sisters, 
for our fathers and mothers. We need- 
ed dances and euchres and suppers. We 
needed a motion picture show, a club 
room, and a dozen other forms of play, 
so that all ages and conditions could 
enjoy life as well as we who were in- 
terested in athletics. 

Second, they were to unite with the 
rest of the fellows of the village in 
forming an organization which would 
furnish the entire community, old and 
young, with clean recreations and plenty 
of them. This larger organization 
should be open to every one who want- 
ed to join. It should take on its own 
shoulders the responsibility of putting 


on the face of the village a. smile that 
wouldn’t come off. It should be self 
supporting. It should control and direct 
all forms of play, indoor and out. 

Third, we would form it in this way: 
draft a petition to the Neighborhood 
Association to take us in as full-fledged 
members on payment of the regular 
dues of one dollar a year, and then to 
commission us as a Recreation. Depart- 
ment to furnish recreation to the whole 
community. That would give us the 
backing of, the association, which in- 
cluded older men, and we should be co- 
operating with them in their work for 
the general welfare. 


Religious Mass Meetings 


We talked about it for an hour or so. 
Laugh, if you like, but-I-think that was 
a religious meeting. The air was thick 
with tobacco:smoke, the table was cov- 
ered with playing cards, the fellows 
lounged in all sorts of positions—but 
here were a dozen young men consider- 
ing the taking of a larger purpose, of 
unselfishly working for the interests of 
the whole people, even at a personal 
sacrifice. If that isn’t religious, what is? 

Friday night came. We had the mass 
meeting in a shed that was used for the 
apparatus of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment. I think I shall never forget that 
night. About 40 boys from 16 to 25 
years of age were present. They lined up 
their chairs along the wall of the room 
and a dozen or more stood in the door- 
way. I had to do all the talking. For 
the life of me I couldn’t get any boy to 
open his head. But I thought I had 
before me a better audience and a big- 
ger proposition than I would ever have 
in the little church and I did not mean 
to give it up just because the fellows 
were bashful and perhaps a little sus- 
picious. 

I put before the boys the proposition 
just as I had put it before the Firling 
Athletic Club. ._I tried to make it seem 
the big proposition it really was—a 
man’s job, and the biggest one that had 
been before them in many moons. I 
illustrated with stories of what other 


towns had done. In conclusion, in 
a great attempt to wax eloquent 
I told them of the opposition they 


would meet from those who would stand 
around with their hands in their pock- 
ets and say this thing couldn’t be done. 
There are a lot of such people on earth 
and hell is full of them. I challenged 
these boys to lick that crowd. 

“What do you say—shall we do it?” 
I ended. 

You could have heard a pin drop. 
Twice I asked if any one had a ques- 


tion or a motion. Utter silence. ; 
“All right, fellows,’ I said, “think 
about this one week. Discuss it. We 


will meet again one week from to- 
night in this room, If you are agree- 
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THE RED BARN CONVERTED INTO CLUB QUARTERS 


able we will start then an organization 
that will have as its object the furnish- 
ing of clean recreation to this com- 
munity. It should be open to everybody. 
We will start with a clean slate and 
give every man a chance and a square 
deal. Good night.” 

“Good night!” came a chorus from 
forty voices, and it seemed to me that 
chorus was full of sympathy and prom- 
ise. That, too, was a religious meeting. 

The proposal to start this organiza- 
tion for recreation was the talk of the 
town for the next week. The Firling 
Athletic Club held two or three meet- 
ings to discuss giving up their own or- 
ganization for the sake of the larger 
one. I had written Mr. Firling, the 
founder of the club, who now lived in 
New Jersey, and asked him to help my 
proposition if he saw fit. It was said 
of him that he had founded this club 
from a political motive. It beats all 
how every act of a politician is attrib- 
uted to a selfish motive. 

Mr. Firling came all the way from 
his home in New Jersey to help the 
plan along and I found him here in the 
crowded little room Thursday night. 
The boys asked me to go over the 
proposition again. As I finished I 
drew from my pocket the petition to the 
Neighborhood Association all ready to 
sign. “Who wants to sign it first?” 
I asked. Again utter silence. Then 
Mr. Firling reached for the petition. 
After him every young man in the room 
put his name down. 


Getting a Start 


The next night things went swim- 
mingly at the mass meeting. Somenow 
the tide had turned. When I started 
every man put his name to it. When 
every man’s name was on the paper 
I counted up. There were about 
forty signatures. “Let me take that 
paper,” said one of the older fellows. 
“We ought to get a dozen more.” I 
gave him the paper. He returned it Sat- 
urday night with fifty-three signatures. 


_entertainment 


Sunday morning we devoted our 
church service to the interests of clean 
recreation. Post cards announcing it 
had been sent to nearly every family in 
the community. The post cards read 
like this: 


RECREATIONS AND THE YOUNG MEN OF 
Locust VALLEY 


Do we need recreations here? If 
so, of what kind and who can fur- 
nish them? Whose business is it? 
This is the subject to be discussed at 
the Locust Valley Church next Sun- 
day morning. Every citizen interest- 
ed in the welfare of the community 
is invited. 

The church was nearly full. There 
was to be a meeting of the directors of 
the Neighborhood Association in the 
afternoon to consider the petition, and 
I was glad to see many of these direc- 
tors at this service. 

At three o’clock that afternoon the 
directors of the Neighborhood Associa- 
tion met. All were present. The peti- 
tion went through with a blessing at- 
tached—a blessing in the form of a 
fifty dollar appropriation to start a spec- 
ial treasury for the department. The 
directors appointed an executive com- 
mittee made up of two directors and 
five boys, and told us to go ahead. 

I gladly relinquished my own leader- 
ship to this committee. Thereafter it 
planned everything that was done. A 
stronger and more efficient committee 
I have never seen. Headed by the pop- 
ular lumber dealer of the village, it was 
made up of young men from 23 to 35 
years of age. Every member was a 
workingman (a lumber dealer, a barber, 
three carpenters, a contractor, and a 
preacher) and every member was red- 
blooded. They never touched the fifty 
dollars the directors had voted them. 
Instead they met at once and organized 
the following sub-committees: a tem- 
porary quarters committee to secure 
some sort of temporary club room; an 
committee to arrange 


dances, euchres and suppers; an athletic 
committee to direct various games; anc 
a house committee to govern the cluk 
room. Altogether 29 boys were appoint- 
ed on committees. 

Each committee set to work. ~ The 
temporary quarters committee secured 
a barn in a convenient location from 
Neighbor Allen, a public-spirited citi- 
zen, at the nominal rental of ten dollars 
a month. The boys themselves fittec 
up that barn with a vestibule, a dance 
floor and a movable partition. Ther 
we called upon the neighbors to equif 
it with discarded articles that might be 
of use in the club room. We sent out 
a list-of the things we needed. 

Rich and poor responded. One mar 
could give only a cuspidor, another < 
second-hand pool table, but when the 
answers to the call had all. been receiv- 
ed we found we had the followings 
equipment: stove, chandeliers, grapho- 
phone, dishes, chimney, indoor basebal 
set, $150 pool table, pocket stops fot 
same, 5 leather chairs, whiting for walls 
12 decks of cards, piano, cuspidors, < 
sets checkers, 3 sets dominoes, boxing 
gloves, card tables, reading lamp, win- 
dow shades, 314 dozen glasses, 24 chairs 
oil stove, 15 yards cocoa matting, wate: 
pitcher, 5 folding chairs, $137.87 ir 
cash, subscriptions to Boys’ Life, Play. 
ground, Popular Magazine, Saturday 
Evening Post, National Geographic 
Magazine and Outing Magazine. Thi 
Firling Athletic Club turned over it: 
entire equipment of 9 chairs, 2 tables 
20 cups, a coffee boiler, an iron pai 
and its treasury of $42.87. 

From the time this equipment arrivec 
in the barn until the present day (witl 
the exception of the hot summer nights) 
there have been 20 to 40 boys in the clul 
room every night and I am told tha 
some of the pool rooms of the saloon: 
do not uncover their tables after supper 


Running Expenses 


Meanwhile the entertainment commit 
tee shouldered the burden of paying 
the running expenses of the club roon 
by giving some form of public enter. 
tainment every two weeks. Our ex: 
penses have run from $40 to $45 ; 
month including rent, light, heat, jani 
tor and deterioration. Every two week: 
a dance or euchre is given and on thes 
nights from 60 to 110 people crowd th 
club room. These functions have beer 
successful from the first one, given tw« 
weeks after the department was organ 
ized. 

It is the custom in our community t 
have a rummage sale once a year fo! 
the benefit of the library. At the end o 
this rummage sale a dance is held. Here 
tofore the getting up of this dance ha: 
been difficult and the ladies in charg 
have invariably gone in the hole financi 
ally. This year they turned it over t 
the entertainment committee of th 
recreation department and agreed t 
stand behind the boys to the extent o 
a twenty-five dollar loss. The boys rai 
that dance themselves. It was thei 
initial function in the community an 
they were anxious to make good. Whe 
it was over and receipts were figure 
up they found they were over nineteer 
dollars to the good. Half of this mone 
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PROPOSED BUILDING OF THE MATINECOCK NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 


they turned over to the library commit- 
tee with their compliments. 


_ While these things were going on, 
the athletic committee organized two 
Boy Scout patrols. One patrol died, but 
the other flourished. It has fourteen 
members, including “tenderfeet” and 
second-class scouts. It has earned its 
own uniforms, paid its own expenses on 
a camping expedition and has made 
itself generally useful in the community. 
Whenever there is a meeting in the barn 
the Boy Scouts are on hand to arrange 
the chairs and do the dozen other jobs 
incidental to such occasions. 


‘The house committee was the ast 
to get started. It proposed just two 


tules, both of which were adopted 
by unanimous vote. One rule is, 
no booze; the other, no gambling. 


At first the rest of the governing 
was done simply by requests. But 
4 the months went by more and more 
difficulty arose through the rowdyism of 
1 few of the younger members. Recent- 
ly we have secured at a nominal wage 

old man to act as supervisor, spend- 
ing his entire afternoons and evenings 
n the club room. We anticipate no 
‘urther trouble. 


I do not know where all the boys 
me from but today, a year from the 
e we Started this department, we find 
hat there are 148 young men in it, gov- 
ing themselves, paying their own ex- 
yenses and furnishing suppers, dances, 
ichres and athletics to their fathers 
nd mothers and brothers and sisters. 
These young men are between the ages 
f 16 and 38 and all of them, mind you, 
are full-fledged members of the Neigh- 
Jorhood Association and have a vote on 
Il questions of public improvement. 
e are now working for a big neigh- 
orhood building and we hope to break 
round for it within a week from this 


iting. 
e of the best results of the depart- 


ment has been the forming of a band 
which now has a membership of twenty- 
two. Six months ago not one of these 
boys knew a musical note from a fly- 
speck. They have been trained gratui- 
tously by two brothers from a neigh- 
boring village and they have gone down 
into their own pockets for their instru- 
ments which cost thirty dollars or more 
apiece—and remember, they are work- 
ing boys on a comparatively small week- 
ly wage. They can now play a 
dozen or more pieces and play them 
well. At their débat in our little church 
the auditorium was packed and the audi- 
ence was so enthusiastic they nearly 
stamped the floor out. 


That’s the story. Neighbor Allen’s 
barn today is the social center of our 
village. It is just a big, red, old-fash- 
ioned bank barn, with a field behind it 
and a road and swamp in front. But 
it held its own through the winter 
against our five saloons and wrested 
from them the recreation of our vil- 
lage. One saloon keeper complains that 
his business has been cut down 50 per 
cent. 

I do not mean to leave the impression 
that all has been smooth sailing from 
the start. It has not. We have had 
difficult times now and then, and for 
several weeks once we were in debt 
about $150. We have made mistakes 
in methods and in diplomacy. But look- 


‘ing at our work in perspective we see 


that we have pulled together pretty well. 


The secret of our success, I believe, 
is the unselfish purpose that we have 
held before us—to do this thing not for 
ourselves individually but for the public 
good. And let me say this for our 
neighbors—not one of them has refused 
or turned away when a job for the pub- 
lic good was put up to him. Even 
though they sometimes disapproved of 
our methods they have all been willing 
and even anxious to help. 


IFFICULTIES OF A 
ADMINISTRATION’”’ 


**BUSINESS 


ExpERIENCE as a consulting en- 
gineer for municipal work has convinced 
Guy W. Emerson that while substantial 
progress is being made, it is impossible 
at present to introduce business methods 
in their entirety into city operations. 
In the last issue of the National Munici- 
pal Review he summarizes simply and 
effectively the obstacles to the sucessful 
introduction of scientific management 
into the government of cities, even in 
those branches of the public service to 
which it is most applicable. Many of 
these obstacles he himself has struggled 
with during his work in the sewer divi- 
sion in Boston, as acting superintendent 
of supplies and acting commissioner of 
penal institutions in that city. He has 
also been employed on the metropolitan 
sewerage commission, on the Boston 
Transit Commission, and in the United 
States Reclamation Service. 

Although all the points raised by Mr. 
Emerson have been threshed out and 
harped on before, he, as a trained and 
experienced engineer, brings them to- 
gether so simply, so briefly and so con- 
vincingly, that at first one does 
not realize that scientific management in 
public works is but a restatement of old 
truths. 


Stripped to its skeleton, the article 
lists the following obstacles to scientific 
management in municipalities: The po- 
litical force wielded by the army of vo- 
ters on the city pay roll; lack of such 
incentive as is furnished in private busi- 
ness by a direct financial return; imper- 
fect knowledge of the duties to be per- 
formed, due to brief tenure of office: 
pre-election promises involving a dis- 
posal of the more responsible offices; in- 
ability to discharge employes easily and 
quickly, especially those incapacitated 
through age or infirmities or who are 
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nearly eligible for a pension; the impos- 
sibility of introducing bonus or piece- 
work systems; the effect of veterans’ 
preference laws which give employment 
to men not because of present fitness 
but on account of past service; the in- 
ability of a city official to use the quota- 
tion of one seller in securing a lower 
price from another. 

Despite his insistence upon all these 
difficulties, the author admits that even 
under present conditions efforts to se- 
cure economy in city work are not al- 
together hopeless. 

As a concrete example, Mr. Emerson 
tells how, on taking charge of a city de- 
partment, he found that. a system had 
grown up whereby the city hired teams 
of private contractors as a matter of 
petty patronage. Without special effort, 
by the simple expedient of dividing the 
city into districts and submitting the 
teaming service to competition under 
suitably drawn specifications, the cost of 
hiring teams was reduced from about 
$430,000 to $129,000 a year, a saving of 
approximately $310,000 without detri- 
ment to the service and with a normal 
increase in the amount of work done. 


BETTER NEW YORK 


With “A Better New York” as its 
general topic, the People’s Institute of 
New York opened its season at Cooper 
Union with an address by Frederic C. 
Howe, the director, on the social and 
civic aspects of the municipal campaign 
which took the city government out of 
Tammany’s hands. 

“Now when the excitement has in a 
measure died down, and the first elation 
of victory is past, there comes,” said Mr. 
Howe, ‘a feeling of depression that all 
the idealism, all the energy, all the colos- 
sal sums of money should have been ex- 
pended ina negative effort to overcome 
a political organization, rather than in 
the lifting of New York to a positive 
program of constructive achievement. 
There is no training school comparable 
to politics for the promotion of social 
and political ideals, and to be compelled 
to repeat, again and again, as we have 
repeated for fifty years, a defensive 
campaign against a foe, rather than an 
educational program for the permanent 
betterment of the city, is a terrible waste 
of opportunity and money.” 

The final issue Mr. Howe showed to 
be one not of politics, but of program. 
“A city is much more than apolitical 
organization, and good government in- 
volves more than a business men’s ad- 
ministration.” Many campaigns are 
turning now upon programs to be ac- 
complished. Attention is fixed on the 
city as a positive agency of human hap- 
piness and well being. 

“For the end and object of govern- 
ment is people, not things; it is strong, 
well-nourished, happy men, women and 
children, rather than bricks and mortar. 
Human life is far more important than 
the tax-rate, and the waste in human 
beings is far more costly than waste in 
money cost. 

“All over the world the city is becom- 
ing an agency for the relief of many of 
the burdens which the coming of the 
city has called into being. Men are com- 
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ing to realize that poverty can be ended, 
and that it is not a dispensation of Prov- 
idence, which must be endured with 
such palliatives as charity is able to 
Ofkerey 

Grave problems, Mr. Howe showed, 
are set for the city to solve. There is 
a housing problem; a problem of the 
cost of living, and of the purity of food; 
a problem of taxation and of building 
regulations, of city ownership of land, 
and of a city’s leisure and recreation. 
“Ts not happiness a right and its en- 
joyment a municipal obligation as 
much as police, fire and health depart- 
ments ?” he asked. 

“It is such questions as these that city 
elections should turn about. 
creation of intelligent, widespread de- 
mand for a city program for the build- 
ing of a city as we would build a home, 
for the study of poverty, vice, and crime 
as we would study disease, and the 
adoption of laws and ordinances for 
their correction that should have occu- 
pied our thought during the past six 
months rather than the overthrow of 
Tammany Hall. 

“Men can think inecity terms just as 
easily as they think in terms of great 
railroad systems if we but think we can. 
We must think in terms of city building, 
we must have a city sense, we must 
have city architects and educational and 
social engineers, just as we have them 
in private business. 

“And we should have such a program 
of democracy, it should be worked out 
by the people and be decided by them 
at the polls. And in order that this may 
be possible, the first great need of a bet- 
ter city is freedom, freedom from the 
state laws, which now strangle us and 
make it impossible for us to. consciously 
build, to dream and achieve our own des- 
tiny in our own way. The foundations of a 
better city must be laid in this kind of a 
city republic, endowed with home rule 
and permitted to call to its aid the tal- 
ent, genius, and ability which this im- 
perial city contains.” 

At a later meeting of the institute, 
Representative David J. Lewis, of 
Maryland, member of the joint commit- 
tee on the general parcels post, spoke 
enthusiastically of the work the parcels 
post system has already accomplished. 
He contrasted its simplicity with the 
complex apparatus of express compa- 
nies and its cost and terms with those 
of the railroads. 

The speaker believes that parcels post 
holds a substantial remedy for the ex- 
treme cost of living. It would be a 
means of bringing together the farmer 
and the consumer. There might be in 
big cities some central agency to re- 
ceive from farmers word of what they 
had to sell, and from city dwellers word 
of what they desired to buy. And the 
parcels post would do the rest. Truly 
Utopian was the picture of the house- 
wife planning with admirable foresight 
and ordering on a post card once every 
four or six weeks, instead of rushing 
half an hour before meal time to the 
fatally convenient corner grocery and 
delicatessen. 

Mr. Lewis ‘spoke feelingly of the op- 
portunities yet to be developed in the 
system. An extension of the parcels 
post would enable thousands of wage 


It- is the-~izing foods, protecting rural 


laborers who ordinarily at the age of 
sixty are worn out constitutionally and 
fit only to~be thrown on. the. “scrap 
heap,” to migrate to the country adjoin- 
ing the cities, where they could engage 
in the more healthful industry of truck 
farming. 

Alfred McCann of the New York 
Globe, spoke of the purity—or otherwise 
—of New York’s food. He gave a num- 
ber of instances based on his own in- 
vestigations this past year, and urged 
home the responsibility of every person 
to know what he was getting to eat. 

“We get what we are content to take,” 
he said. “We let them ‘put it over’ on 
us.” Mr. McCann advocated standard- 
supplies, 
educating people to know the food laws, 
and to better them, to read the labels 
and to form a solid moral support for 
the authorities in all efforts to enforce 
food laws and improve food conditions. 


A SHINING EXAMPLE 


The first union to endorse that move- 
ment of the Boston Associated Chari- 


ties known as the poster campaign 
against alcohol was that of the boot- 
blacks. They invited Mrs. Tilton, chair- 
man of the poster campaign, to their 
local in the North End of Boston. Up- 
on her arrival she was presented with 
two large, heavily frosted cakes. Thus 
fortified, she was led to the platform 
where the president introduced her thus: 
“This gentle lady has come from far to 
speak to us. Boys, I must ask you 
while she is speaking to make no noise, 
not scuffle or go in and out.” 

After an address, in which she show- 
ed these youngest business men that al- 
cohol is not “good business,’ Mrs. Til- 
ton was presented with a bunch of roses 
and a card saying that the bootblacks 
of Boston endorse “alcohol education 
through posters,” and would use their 
influence to get a poster into every boot 
blacking establishment. 


SIXTEEN MILLIONS FOR BUILDINGS 

Only an adding machine, and that of 
the widest gauge, can keep up with the 
money raisers of the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A’s. The present campaign for four 
million dollars in New York will, if it 
succeeds, call for 80 cents for each man, 
woman and child in the greater city. 
Added to recent campaigns in other 
cities, it will make a total of more than 
seven million dollars for women’s as- 
sociations and nine millions for men’s— 
a grand total of $16,394,220. Of New 
York’s four millions, all but $240,000 is 
to be used for buildings and equipments. 
John D. Rockefeller headed the list with 
$350,000; Mrs. Willard D. Straight gave 
$300,000, Grace H. Dodge and Cleveland 
H. Dodge $250,000 each, an anonymous 
woman friend $215000 each, Mrs. Fin- 
ley J. Shepard $200,000, Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane, Mrs. D. Willis James 
and Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, $50 
000 each. 


ANAL IMMIGRATION, COMING PROBLEM OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST—BY L.B.SHIPPEE, wasuineron state COLLEGE 


ALL UP AND DowN the Pacific 

coast, “canal” is a word to conjure with; 
from Seattle to San Diego there is no 
thought nearer the heart of the average 
enthusiast than that of the way in which 
things are going to move in 1914, or 
thereabouts, when.the ditch is opened 
up for business. 
' This gigantic undertaking contains in 
itself the germs of the mighty growth 
which is to come to the transmontane 
empire. The sixty or one hundred per 
cent increase in population in past dec- 
ades is nothing to the leap which the 
coast commonwealths are now about to 
take. A new empire is to be produced 
upon the coast, not political, but social, 
industrial, which will react on the politi- 
cal life of the entire nation. So intense 
is the conviction that the future pros- 
perity of the region is bound up with 
the completion of the canal that scarcely 
will a newspaper or individual admit 
that there is the ghost of a possibility 
that the recent bill, exempting coasting 
vessels of the United States from pay- 
ment of tolls, can be tortured into an 
infraction of the letter or the spirit of 
the Hay-Pauncefoote Treaty. That the 
question should ever be submitted to a 
Hague Tribunal or any other than a 
national court seems preposterous. 


e: Unprepared 


_ Through the canal, in addition to the 
vastly increased commerce of the United 
States and the world, a stream of Euro- 
peans is to pass on its westward migra- 
tion direct from Genoa, Hamburg, 
everywhere, to the Pacific Coast. But 
rarely is there said a word questioning 
the fitness of the coast to cope with 
his anticipated flood of aliens. Now 
and then an editorial, a stray paragraph, 
has mildly raised the issue of prepared- 
hess, but rather in the way of adding 
ice to the topic than in serious fear 
of any actual problem. So dazzled are 
people with the vision of the economic 
future that never a thought is directed 
to the tremendous social problems which 
are bound to arise if even a tithe of the 
hoped-for immigration begins to pour 
into the land. Nevertheless, close our 
eyes aS we may, a vital social issue 
Stands there to be faced. To just the 
degree in which the problem is fore- 
seen, and steps are taken to meet it, just 
so much nearer will be the ultimate 
solution. But the gravity of the situa- 
tion is that nothing, or practically that, 
being done to get ready. 

It may be well to recall some of the 
conditions attending immigrant settle- 
nent in the older eastern states, that 
y comparison an idea may be gained 
f western prospects. In the first place 


f is necessary to point out that the 


=. 


Europeans who came to America at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and who went on the land, were largely 
people of Teutonic stock; the chief 
source of incoming aliens has during 
the past generation been Slavic and 
Mediterranean stocks, this later immi- 
gration stopping in or near the port of 
disembarkation. It has satisfied an im- 
mediate need for cheap, unskilled labor 
im various industries, and incidentally 
given birth to a brood of problems,— 
slums, tenements, sweatshops, and labor 
strife, to mention but a few. In vain 
has the South stretched out an inviting 
hand, seeking to induce the alien to 
take up his abode in the land of large 
agricultural opportunities. Even in the 
eastern and middle states, it is only 
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here and there that outside the urban 
and manufacturing centers any consid- 
erable numbers of later migration are 
to be found. The new inhabitants of 
farming regions in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Wisconsin are from the kin- 
dred stock of northern Europe. From 
this source will, no doubt, come settlers 
to the coast when steamships begin to 
ply through the canal, but these will 
be a rivulet as compared with the tor- 
rent from the other portions of the Old 
World. 


In the older states, furthermore, were 


agencies which could make shift at 
handling immigrants from southern 
Europe. Raw materials had already 


started the hum of industry in factor- 
ies; coal was at hand; iron and other 
metals were not far away; cotton was 
easily and cheaply shipped from south- 
There was at home a ready 


ern fields. 
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market for most of the manufactured 
products, and when this market was sat- 
isfied, another across the sea invited the 
new competitor. Desirable though it 
would have been that the immigrant 
should turn to agriculture, and thus con- 
tinue to live something of the life to 
which he had been accustomed, he 
could utilize his labor in unaccustomed 
shops and factories. 


The Economic-Social Situation 


The Pacific Coast has some of the 
elements which went into the economic- 
social situation on the other side of the 
continent; others it lacks. Take the 
question of power; there is coal, but 
compared with that east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the supply is scanty and poor. 
But water and petroleum will supply 
what is lacking in coal; there is almost 
unlimited water-power for electricity. 
An illustration of the possibilities in the 
streams of the coast may be found in 
the proposition to derive from the Col- 
umbia some 300,000 horse power even 
in the months when the river is lowest. 
The power question, then, is not vital; 
it only calls for demand, and the streams 
will be made to do the work. 

The question of useful metals is not 
so simple. The amount of iron in sight 
and commercially available is negligible. 
Copper and other useful metals are not 
far to seek, but the scarcity of iron is 
serious. Of course, the metal might be 
shipped over the mountains, but, even 
with cheap power, it is doubtful if there 
could be any real competition with es- 
tablished plants in eastern mining re- 
gions. Moreover, it is to be questioned 
whether the magnates who control the 
greater part of steel and iron produc- 
tion have overlooked any important 
field of action on the Pacific Coast. 

Textile industries west of the Rockies 
are an even greater question. The 
mills now existing on the coast may 
be counted on one’s fingers. Consider 
cotton manufacturing. The last few 
decades have seen the South entering 
this field of manufacture; yet, with cot- 
ton at the door, coal to be had for the 
mining, and labor cheap, the northeast- 
ern manufacturer has not been driven 
from the industry. What chance would 
the Pacific Coast stand in competition 
with the New England states, to say 
nothing of the South? This phase may 
be dismissed without serious considera- 
tion. 

With the woolen industry the case is 
different. Here the raw product is at 
hand, but other elements have failed 
to induce capital into this line of en- 
deavor. The woolen manufacturers on 


the coast supply scarcely a visible trace \ 


past few years, more than once the 
great mills have shut down for a month 
or more to allow the market to recover 
tone. 

Certain seasonal occupations depend- 
ing upon agriculture, particularly horti- 
culture, could, no doubt, utilize more 
hands in some localities, but any con- 
siderable number of laborers, relying 
upon such a market for their skill and 
strength, would be doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

In brief: For the whole field of in- 
dustry, aside from agriculture, there 


' seems to be little opportunity for em- 


in the world’s production, in spite of the | 


facts that sheep can pasture west of 


the Rockies, and that Australia is near- | 


er San Francisco than is New York. 
Whether the advent of cheap labor 
would materially readjust the situation 
within an appreciable time is a ques- 
tion which cannot yet be answered in 
the affirmative. 

Lumbering in its various branches 


_ may be expected to demand more labor 


as time goes on. Yet even here the call 
will not be unsatisfied long, for, in the 


ployment of any large number of lab- 
orers for a long time to come, provid- 
ing those branches just considered serve 
as a criterion for the whole field. It 
is not surprising, then, that emphasis is 
laid on the desirability of getting the 
newcomer upon the land. 

Will he respond? 

If he does it will be to go to the land 
already subjugated or to the raw lands 
situated for the most part at some dis- 
tance from the seaboard, and far from 
the centers of population. Let us glance 
at each of the possibilities, remember- 
ing that the immigrants are, for the 
most part, from eastern and central Eu- 
rope. If the hopeful alien casts his eyes 
upon the well-tilled farms which lie 
near the cities and towns he will find 
the owner ready and willing to sell, but 
at a price. Land values, or more ex- 
actly, land prices, soar. In some cases 
they are justified and the large sum 
represents an equitable capitalization of 
the average yearly product. Too often, 


Eowever, this is not the case. But 
whatever may be the circumstances 
here, it will make little difference to 


the individual immigrant when he has 
in his pocket a sum requisite only to 
secure him an entrance to the land of 
the free. Couple his ignorance of con- 
ditions with his pecuniary poverty and 
he stands slight chance of becoming an 
independent tiller of a plot of ground 
to which he has acquired a legal title. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
newcomer obtains land in the more dis- 
tant regions where the price should be 
low. In this case there will stand out 
certain social issues. There will be lit- 
tle or no opportunity for the country 
village of Calabria or Lithuania to be 
reproduced, for holdings will of neces- 
sity be extensive, and such crops as are 
fitted for a distant market will be rais- 
ed in preference to those, more perish- 
able, which allow intensive cultivation. 
This means that grain or a like commod- 
ity will be staple for some time; hence 
a tendency to scatter the farming popu- 
lation. It has long been recognized that 
one of the reasons why the immigrant 
fails to seek the soil is because the vil- 
lage community, to which he has been 
accustomed, is not duplicated in this 
land, and he does not adapt himself to 
our extensive system of farming. 

If some other commodity should take 
the place of the grain, say apples or 
fruit of that nature, or even small fruits, 
it might be possible to arrange for hous- 
ing on the group plan; but each of these 
lines calls for capital, and that is not 
to be expected of the average immi- 
grant. 


‘It is not contended that the difficulties — 
attending the coming of a numerous im-_ 
migrant population to the coast are in- 
superable, for in California are already 
seen some of the methods whereby the 
problems might be worked out. It is 
contended, however, that there are very 
few evidences as yet of any foresight 
in planning. Apparently the feeling is 
that if the people come social prob- 
lems will take care of themselves. Ex-_ 
perience does not indicate that this will 
result otherwise than it has in the older | 
portions of the land. And we may ex- 
pect something of this kind: either con- 
gestion in the ports of entry, with all 


its attendant evils; or, the rise of a 


class of tenant farmers who will remain 


tenants, thus creating problems of land- 


lordism, 
with the possibility of a modified form 
of serfdom, 


What the West Needs 


and of class differentiation, — 


Much greater profit would probably 


accrue to the coast commonwealths if 
a portion of the money appropriated for 
a grand display at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition might be turned into inves- 
tigation of the exact conditions, and 
how these conditions may be modified 
to upbuild in the easiest and shortest 
way a rural population, free and self- 
supporting. Some system of long- 
time credit with low interest, under gov- 
ernmental control and probably financed 
by the state; an adequate provision for 
securing land at a reasonable purchase 
price; the institution of machinery 
whereby the immigrant will be prevent- 
ed from stopping in the cities; plans for 
community grouping as nearly as pos- 
sible on the general lines of European 
villages, together with means of Amer- 
icanizing’ the second generation, at 
least, through schools and other educa- 
tional devices; all these call imperative- 
ly for attention at once. The work 
should have begun as soon as the first 
intimation came that the canal was sure 
to become a reality, and even then the 
time would have been too short. As it 
is the press is upon us and nothing has’ 
been done. The thing most devoutly 
to be hoped and prayed for by the Pa- 
cific states (as by the United States at 
large) is an immigration law so strin- 
gent in its provisions that time will be 
allowed for preparation. 

It is time for us to shape our poli- 
cies less for the advantage of the land- 
owner who is planning to unload, and 
more for escaping those perils which 
impend from hit-or-miss handling of af- 
fairs. Development along the lines of 
least. resistance is a policy no longer 
adequate to the situation. 


HOTEL FOR CHICAGO Y. M. C. A. 


The Chicago Y. M. C. A. is planning 
to build a $500,000 hotel to provide 
clean and attractive accommodations for 
young men in moderate circumstances. 
The plan follows that of the Buffalo 
Y. M. C. A. which has had such a hotel 
in operation for three years. The 
Men’s Hotel, as it is called, is sanitary 
and comfortable and has been a success 
from the beginning. Other cities are 
watching the undertaking with interest. 
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FINANCIAL APPEAL 


As a philanthropic corporation, Survey Associates, Inc,, has no capital to invest in extending the magazine or to carry 
forward its educational work. 


To meet its responsibilities in these directions during the publication year 1913-4, Survey Associates needs (above 


receipts from business and other sources) the sum of $23,000. 


(For fist of contributors in 1912-13, see pages {2-16) 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIPTIONS ($10 each) 
During the past year the number of co-operating subscribers has risen from 646 to 914, This wide-spread and 
democratic backing has been the response of readers of the magazine, to the confidence placed in them by the 
parent society in putting the enterprise on a co-operative basis. These co-operating subscribers make up the 
great body of the new membership. 


Our appeal for 1913-14 is to 1000 readers of THE SURVEY to enlist as co-operative subscribers at $10 each. 


« 


LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS 

_ While the number of co-operating subscribers has increased by leaps and bounds, we must look to those of larger 
means and constructive vision for the balance of our budget. 
Our appeal is for $13,000 in sums of $10 to $1000. It is through such sustained and generous support that 
the educational work of THE SURVEY had developed beyond the ltmitations of advertising and subscription re 
ceipts. This development has been demonstrably practical and effective. . 
Survey Associates, Inc., is in position to administer a short-term endowment fund, to be applied during this 
period of growth to our general work, or to certain well-defined lines of activity which would amply justify philan- 
thropic investment. We believe there are few opportunities for a large gift to show such imagination, provoke 
such co-operation and exert so practical an influence for the well-being of America. 


(For audited financial statement 1912-13, see page 2; for summary of year’s work, page 3) 
Checks should be drawn to Frank Tucker, Treasurer, Survey Associates, Inc., 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, FISCAL YEAR, 
1912-1933 


As of Sept. 30, 1913 
Detailed Memoranda Covering Any Points Will be Sent on 
; Application 
GENERAL REVENUE OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC, 
COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


Subscriptions .2 5 Se. $33,940.59 
Aidvertismign we: nen ee ‘8,863.50 
Profits from Own Publi- 
Cations see Naa pana 214.56 
Profits from Jobbing... . 953.17 
Miscellaneous......... 79.84 $44,051.26 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


General Contributions. . $12,919.50 
Co-operating subscrip- 


TODS Ue Rieke. ola ere 9,149.0 
Contributions under $10. 237.00 22,285.50 
Unrestricted Grant...... ances Tees £85333.34 


Guarantors 


COST OF PUBLICATION AND EXPENSES OF THE 
SURVEY 


Manufacturing (including 

delivery)ic 2 me tee $29,365.40 
Editorial Department... {7,088.38 
Subscription Department 15,811.25 
Advertising Department. 6,817.58 
Press Service Department 4,017.83 
Financial Secretary’s De- 


Matiment oe sre ee SS) 297. 
Administration Depart- 
PMCTIEN Se ee ec 8,773.01 


$85,184.42 


: ‘Dehcit Sept. 30, 1912 [see page 5] _ Gee Sei 
Outstanding Sept. 30, 1913 $2756.75 


RESTRICTED FUNDS 


Industrial Department 


Receipts 
Contributions........ $3,485.00 
On hand Oct. f, $9I2 424.70 
$3,909.70 
Disbursements........ 3,762.94 


Balance Oct. f, {913 $146.76 
Church Department 


Receipts 
General Contributions $1,764.00 
From Guarantors.... $43.31 
“85,907.35 
Disbursements......... $1,907.31 


DETAIL OF DISBURSEMENTS GIVEN ABOVE 


Surbey (General) Industry Dept. Church Dept. 
Salaries and wages....... $30,418.07 $2,870.46 $820.50 
Telephone, telegraph and : 
messenger............ 597.49 41.387 45.01 
Stationery and office printing 5,737.42 aoe) $4.04 
Postage, including mailing 
OL inagazine. +. ae ek Vesey) Pay ss 16.24 
Furniture and fixtures... . 543.2. a, A 
irtavelsage 0.6. irre en 1,262.61 149.19 34,50 
IAGVELEISING <<). cere oe 163.19 & oe 
Commissions 5 whee ob 330.80 
Composition, presswork and 
(Sitats Search = ORO ee Se eapelniya 21,513.30 451.41 598.44 
Paper eee err eaeens 8,819.90 176.55 338.09 
Emotavingsies -2n.2- bs 1,147.92 13.22 27.91 
Mlestrattons en. esc 335.02 a fe 
Correspondents.......... 628.66 
Special Investigations..... {25.00 
Wirappess trl erin. s sets oe. 629.45 
Renter tw trary. ok otc ead 2,215.50 i 
eitenestte tre... toh ieee 21.36 RY 
Exprecsager: 2. 2 ees 167.92 3 4.38 
Addressing > <5 2). Sta. 3: 1,043.73 os Sys 
Sundry expenses......... 1,931.73 27.74 11.40 
$85,184.42 $3,762.94 $1,907.31 


We have audited the accounts of Survey Associates, Inc., for 
the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1913, and certify that the 
above statement agrees with the books and is correct. 

(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS 
‘ Certified Public Accountants 
New York, Nov. 13, 1913. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Survey Associates, Inc., is a membership corpora- 
tion, chartered November 4, 1912, without shares or 


stockholders, under the laws of the state of New York. 


Purpose 


Its purpose as set forth in the act of incorporation 
is ‘‘to adbance the cause of constructibe philanthropy by 
the publication and circulation of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, and by conducting any inbestigations useful 
or necessary for the preparation thereof.’” 


Membership 


To Survey Associates, Inc., on November ff, 
1912, was turned over the publication of THE SURVEY 
magazine, the maintenance.of the Survey Press ser- 
vice, and other activities formerly carried on under 
Charities Publication Committee. The latter had been 
a constituent committee of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York, and action effecting 
this change was taken by the Central Council of the 
Society, June 12, 1912. 

Annual Membership in Survey Associates is open 
to co-operating subscribers of $10 in any one year. 
Such a co-operating subscription includes the $3 sub- 
scription to the magazine, and creates no financial 
liability on the part of the contributors. Contributors 
of $100 or more become continuous Members. ~ 

982 annual members, and 91 continuous members 
were elected the first year. 


Nattonal Council 


Charities Publication Committee continues as a 
National Council, larger and more widespread in mem- 
bership than is possible for the board of direction with 
its monthly meetings. 


Board of Directors 


The following directors were named in the act of 
incorporation: 


Jane Addams 


Robert S. Brewster 
Robert W. de Forest 


V. Everit Macy 
Charles D. Norton 
Simon N, Patten 


Edward T. Devine Frank Tucker 
John M. Glenn Paul M. Warburg 
Julian W. Mack Alfred T. White 


The directors serve for three-year terms, and are 
divided into three classes, so that one-third of them 
come up for election each year. The Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the City of New York nominates one 
director in each class. The annual meetings are held 
the last Monday in October. 


First Annual Meeting 


The first annual meeting of Survey Associates, Inc., 
was held at {05 East 22d Street, New York, October 
27, 1913, Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry Street (Nurses’) 
Settlement acting as chairman. 

Messrs. John M. Glenn, V. Everit Macy, Charles D. 
Norton and Alfred T. White, whose terms as directors 
expired, were re-elected for a period of three years. 

Statements were made of the year’s work, giving in 
brief the points covered in this annual report. U: 
motion of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, seconded by Rabbi 
Rudolph I. Cofee, of Pittsburgh, a congratulatory 
minute was passed on the outcome of the first year of 
the Association. 


THE SURVEY OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
105 East 22nd Street 


CHICAGO 
116 Michigan Ave., South 


TO SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
AND ALL SURVEY READERS 


=e 
7 “Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
a And be a friend to man.’ 


a: Se misused, the words are of course those 
| of Homer, as recast by Sam Walter Foss in verses 
| which, better than any others ever written, sum 
| up the spirit of the settlement movement. 
| It has been in this neighborhood, where dwell the 
friends of men—on the Square of Alf Sorts and Condi- 
tions, if you will, to which the road leads off—that 
THE SURVEY has set up its print shop, to spread the 
_ tidings of the common welfare; to outdo the town crier 
in rousing echoes in dormant consciences; to be a 
_ place where men’s minds may meet and where, with 
a right good will, social craftsmanship may be passed 
| along, error challenged, invention encouraged. 
| Suppose such a printer had in truth set up his shop 
| in such a neighborhood, and felt in his bones, as the old 
| saying goes, that he had service and a message which 


up of such stuff, rather than of romantic exploits, and it 
seems rational to let all who are bearing a hand in the 
enterprise know what some of these problems are, and 
how we have attempted to deal with them. 


UCH as the old printers in their quaint forewords 
“to publick”” were wont to lay special charge on 

one group of readers and another, so we bespeak 
the friendly understanding of various receivers of this 
report: those used to slender purses, to remember 
that things done jointly for 20,000 people (a few scraps 
of paper a piece) mount up into large sums;—those 
Great Business Men, Publishers, and Accountants, to 
whom these calculations may seem mere pot-hook 
exercises, to remember that there be such things as 
slender purses; those who say we tell too much, to 
read the summary on this page; and those who feel 
we do not tell enough, to ask more fully as to any point. 


| the community wanted or ought to have. We might And here, asin the pages of THE SURVEY, we ask those 
conceive of him first of all technicians in whatever 
putting his house in order; ; line, who say we call their 
seeing that the foundation I912-13 shovels spades, and those 
| stones were strong enough A YEAR OF STRENGTHENING average readers whose 
to hold up the beds of the FOUNDATIONS quarrel is that we don’t call 
heavy presses, that the roof EDITORIAL such tools just “things to 
Published 52 issues. 


would keep the weather out, 
that the paper for his broad- 
_ sheets was fair and strong, 
and his bold-faced type dis- 
_ tributed in the cases. 
f 


UST that has been the 
’ process of the year on 
THE SURVEY; only we, to 
be. sure, are not a ‘single 
printer, but a company of 
men and women with a 
growing sense of group 
identity. Nor are we at- 
acking this problem of set- 
ting up a chronicle of social 
advance as a wholly fresh 
“ohhetaee for we do it 
all the advantages, 
id some of the drawbacks, 
having been sheltered in 
2 house of friends until 
the 2 day came to set up a 
op of our own. 

. this annual report will 
vith things as matters- 
as foundations and 
eds, as fonts of type 
tbscriptions. For the 
th us has been made 


{ 
“Realigned headquarters staff. 


Special features: 


Satellite Cities: A series by Graham Romeyn Taylor calling atten- 
lion to the special social problems of the industrial suburb; based 
on field work in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and Birmingham. 

Fifty Years of Emancipation: a number edited by Miss Addams. 

Edison vs. Euclid: a symposium on the educational possibilities of 
the moving picture. 

Built up two new departments: 1. Social Invention in Industry. 
2. Church and Community. 


MANUFACTURE 


Printed 61,050 more copies than the gross figure for 1911-12. 

Ala saving in paper and printers’ bills, nevertheless, of $1087.89. 

Devised manufacturing unil which without loss of text will save $1000 
more in the year ahead. 

Developed issue scheme, securing greater uniformity and long-range 
control over size and runs. 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


* Netted $1167.73 in handling books. 


Increased cash advertising receipts by $1134.06. 

"i 8/42 new subscriptions —2385 less than campaign year pre- 
cedin 

Wrote | i, 904 renewals, 2541 more than year preceding. 

Determined, after deliberate analysis of circulation problems, to place 
our subscription rate at $3, as the only sound basis. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Cleared our year. 
Installed cost accounting system of bookkeeping. 
Developed practical system of budgetary control. 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Four former contributors of $500 cach renewed their contributions; five 
contributors of $1000 each. 

$25, $50, $100 and $250 contributors doubled their numbers. 

914 Co-operating Subscribers enrolled at $10 each, as against 649 the 
year before —an increase of over 40%. 

A membership of 1073 at close of first twelve months as a co-operative 
undertaking. 


dig with,” to remember, 
after all, what a curious 
jumble of crafts and social 
conceptions, sciences and 
sentiments, it is for which 
THE SURVEY tries to act as 
common denominator. 


OR aren’t we supposed, 

like jacks of all trades, 
to turn our hands to regis- 
tration cards and half-tone 
screens and the method of 
least squares; know split 
infinitives from indetermin- 
ate sentences, air-shafts 
from out-door relief, type 
lice from pediculosis; to 
differentiate the fraternity 
grips of morons and re- 
cidivists; interpret the jar- 
gon of psychologists and 
eugenists and engineers 
and architects; have a run- 
ning acquaintance with pro- 
bation work and the treat- 
ment of sick in their homes; 
with copyrighting and cost 
accounting, and total de- 
pravity and all such like? 


The explanation is that no one person or group of 
persons knows all these things, but rather that THE 
SURVEY’S columns are the channel through which 
those who do know them put out what in them lies. 
Other magazines may be more literary, with broader 
statistical tables or more striking illustrations; but 
there is a fresh tang of first hand experience, a sense of 
feeling behind the words and of facts behind the feel- 
ing, which gives THE SURVEY its reach. 

That is why the managing editor of perhaps the 
greatest New England daily subscribes for THE SUR- 
VEY personally—the one periodical he does not take 
his chances of finding on the exchange table; why, 
as was told at our annual meeting, one of the new 
ambassadors has subscribed for two newspapers and 
THE SURVEY as his means of keeping in touch with 
America. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE YEAR 


T takes a wrench of the imagination to conceive of a 

journal as an educational institution—something 

to be employed and developed beyond the limits of 

subscription receipts in the same way that a university 
is employed and developed beyond tuition fees. 

It is a test of the idea if it wins its way among ten 
men, and then a hundred, and then a thousand. 

It is a further test when that wrench of the imagina- 
tion is translated into a tug at the pocket-book—their 
own pocket-books—of ten men, and a hundred, and a 
thousand. 

It is a different and perhaps still more practical 
test to translate the idea for twelve exacting months 
into paper and ink, investigations and printers’ bills, 
and come out even at the end of that time. 

To these tests THE SURVEY has been put in its first 
year as an independent undertaking. 

These tests it has met. 

The idea has enlisted the ten men, and the hun- 
dred, and the thousand; we have cleared this first 
year and come out even. This does not mean that, as 
an experiment in co-operative journalism, Survey 
Associates is a proved and finished thing. Far from 
it. The year has merely carried further the process 
which has made THE SURVEY’S development possible 
in the past. The same backing and self-control are 
needed for the period of growth ahead. 

But the demonstration of this first year cannot fail 
to react powerfully on the spirit and calibre of the whole 
venture. 


To put this showing more concretely: 


Under the new scheme of organization, new and wide-spread 
groups of people have come to feel a “belongingness” towards 
the magazine and its future. They have checked over lists and 
routed out subscribers; they have secured contributions; they 
have waded through back alleys with cameras and through great 
masses of statistics with hard pointed pencils; they have given 
up holidays and Sundays to inquiries and writings—the heart of 

usiness days and the late hours of nights; they have bruited 
THE SURVEY’S good points most brazenly at meetings and con- 
ventions; they have woven its findings into college courses and 
sermons and editorials and state papers. They have succored 
tt and scolded it and spread it broadcast. 

In somewhat the same spirit that physicians shoulder their 
medical journals and lawyers their law journals, THE SURVEY 
has been accepted by many social workers as a common enter- 
prise. Neither in professional income nor in numbers does 
social work compare with these older callings. But a partial 
classification of our Co-operating Subscribers reveals not only 
pel leaders in social reform, but fully 150 of the rank and 

e 

The 1047 readers who have so enlisted include people of 
widely different points of view, who have come to believe in the 
research journalism of THE SURVEY in the same way that they 
would believe in a laboratory. 


RETRENCHMENT 


AS tt was not until November, in the heavy months 

of the year’s work, that Survey Associates was in- 
corporated and the new organization launched on a co- 
operative basis, we were in the position of swapping 
horses while crossing the stream. More than that, the 
self-control and flexibility of the scheme were put to 
more severe financial tests in the first twelve months 
than need ever be repeated, we hope. At times we had 
to drop everything else in order to clear our first year. 
But in reality a more important matter throughout the 
entire period has been the fresh scrutiny we essayed 
to give to the vital processes of THE SURVEY. 

The year preceding had been one of circulation expansion and 
unexampled social enterprise in which THE SURVEY had borne a 
part. 
It saw the publication of the Birmingham number in which we 
endeavored to interpret the community problems of the growing 
urban districts of the New South, our largest piece of journalistic 
research since the Pittsburgh Survey. Under the Cabot Fund, 
we had for two years followed up the latter with a scrutiny of 
conditions in the other great steel districts—South Chicago, 
Gary, Pueblo and Bethlehem. We had thrown ourselves into 


the movement for a Federal inquiry into industrial relations, Mr. ~ 


Devine serving as chairman of the committee which secured its 
creation. We co-operated throughout the winter with the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement. 

The report of that year told also of a period of rapid circula- 
tion growth, which brought us an increase of 35% over the year 
preceding. And, as we have conceived it, the addition of each 
new teader is in itself an educational end, the broadening of the 
area of informed public opinion by one. 

Through generous grants and personal contributions, we had 
been able to prosecute this two-fold educational program ag- 
gressively and successfully. With such a showing the judgment 
was that we could afford to pause and, our first year, delve nearer 
the bottom of the increasingly dificult problem of maintaining 
a national weekly. 

That this ts not child’s play is illustrated by the fact that the 
dean of our great contemporaries, with all the resources of one 
of the oldest publishing houses, has withdrawn from the weekly 
field with the confession that for 20 years his paper had not paid 
expenses; that two other journals have lost caste by subordinat- 
ing editorial policies to advertising income; that the courageous 
editor of another has advocated an endowed periodical as the 
only means to finance deliberative and inductive staff research 
outside those limited fields where gathered facts have a market- 
able value. 

When it is noted that at the two dollar subscription price, 
THE SURVEY’S income from subscriptions had the year before 
been sufficient only to pay for rent and printers’ bills, the reader 
will grasp the income quandary which we have endeavored to 
solve by annual contributions and grants; grasp also the im- 
portance of rigorous efficiency in publishing, 


These things had not been ignored in the past, nor 
did we now ignore our current journalistic responsi- 
bilities. 
THE SURVEY had been set up as an independent 
venture was regarded as a challenge with respect to 
each factor in our publishing scheme that it be brought 
to the soundest of footings. 


ISSUE SCHEME 


- OUR chief item of disbursement is for printing issues. 


-THE SURVEY deals with a field of human interests 
in which there are rush seasons and spasmodic demands 
on space. Asa move toward uniformity in issues, we 


had plotted out early in the fall a much more exact . 


issue scheme than ever before, covering each item 
of cost—paper, press-work, binding, mailing, postage 
and engravings for fifty-two weeks in advance—not 
calculated en masse, but each week treated indi- 
vidually for size and run. By spreading out the reduc- 
tion over the entire year, we planned to cut 100 pages 
of text under the year preceding without doing violence 
to our service to readers. 3 

This issue scheme proved accurate and practicable, 
affording us long-range control over these major outlays. 


But as a matter of emphasis, the fact that: 


ACCO SYSTEM ; : 
 ECONSIDERATION of our system of bookkeeping 
~~ was one of the first steps taken to strengthen the 

underpinnings of THE SURVEY, now that it was thrown 

on its own resources. 


As part of a larger society, our bookkeeping system had 
been adjusted to the needs of philanthropic activities, where pay- 
_ rolls and cash outlays are the major items of expense. With 
THE SURVEY, the publishing element is largest and we make 
purchases of paper for several months’ supply, or may have to 
carry printers’ bills unpaid during a temporary period of lean 
receipts. 

Under this cash system, the bookkeeping entries for May 
did not represent the cost of material consumed in May, but 
what happened to be paid for that month. The result was that 
the books themselves did not show the business of THE SURVEY 
month by month for each department. In writing a budget for 
_a new year, items had to be disentangled and resorted. As the 
new year progressed, it was difficult to compare a month’s ex- 
penditures with those of the corresponding month of the year 
before, or with the budget. 


We engaged a firm of public accountants to“install a 
| system of cost accounting to fit the functional needs of 
| a publishing office. The process of change from one 
system to another in the midst of the heaviest months 
of the year’s work was a time-consuming operation. 
| But once installed, the new system served us well the 
| second half year and enabled us to write a new budget 
for 1913-14 with precision in midsummer. 


ONE DROPPED STITCH 


Incidentally, the change from a cash to an accrued scheme of 
accounting brought us an embarrassing illustration of the fact 
that virtue may be its only reward. In advance of launching 
| Survey Associates, a vigorous campaign had cleared up the over- 
| hanging deficits attributable in part at least to the infelicities 
just described. To this end, retrenchments had been made 
| throughout the summer of {912; friends of the magazine made 
special contributions to the amount of $3232.50; the Charity 
Organization Society itself contributed’ a final $1,000; and the 
new venture started even, according to the method of monthly 
and annual statement employed up to that time. 
It had been the custom when bills for May’s issues reached us 
in June either to pay them on receipt or enter them as “bills 
payable” at the end of the month. Our new system of account- 
ing, ing for the entry of each month’s costs in the bookkeeping 
_ record for that month, brought the September, 1913, printers’ 
bills within the first fiscal year of Survey Associates, and set 
| down the September, 1912, bills ($2756.75) as a red ink deficit as 
of September 30, 1912; which we are still carrying. 
| This was, of course, no part of the current year’s showing, but 
a monthly overhang of uncertain antiquity. It would, however, 
mean a great easement and energizing of the current work of 
| THE SuRVEY # through some stroke of good fortune this liability 
| could be wiped out. But we are not putting the picking up of this 
_ dropped stitch ahead of constructive outlays during the creative 
| months of our second year. Our appeal (see page J) is for a 
sum which should clear this outstanding item by September 30 
next, in addition to meeting current needs for the twelve months 
_ ahead,—so that on a cost accounting basis, Survey Associates may 
| start their third year four-square with the world. 
w@en fo 4 . } 


Since 1907, the Russell Sage Foundation has made an annual 
| appropriation of $20,000 to THE SURVEY. In line with the gen- 
eral of the Foundation, this was not meant to take the place 
of o contributions to the work, but to reinforce them and make 
_ them count for more by enabling our organization to do important 
things beyond what it might otherwise command. This appro- 
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priation has been received quarterly and has been applied in the 
quarter received. 

When we came to this item in the course of our scrutiny, we 
determined that the logical and safer method was to apply one- 
twelfth of the annual amount monthly. Now, it happens that 
the fiscal year of the Survey Associates does not coincide with 
the fiscal year of the Russell Sage Foundation. As it begins one 
month earlier, the result of this pro-rating by months was to re- 
duce the available income from this source by one-twelfth. 
This was not a real falling short in our year’s program (any 
more than, had our positions on the calendar been reversed, it 
would have created a surplus which we could have pointed to 
with pride); but the factis we were able to make up this tem- 
porary shrinkage in income and bring the year out even on Sep- 
tember 30. - 

Viewing THE SURVEY as a going concern, the sig- 
nificant thing is not, of course, the status of these par- 
ticular items, but the exact exhibit the cost account- 
ing system affords of our current income and outlay, 
and its assurance that we have made ends meet this 
probationary year. 


MANUFACTURING COSTS 


A NEXT step was a search through printing costs for 
further possible economies. 

During the past few years two conflicting forces had 
been bearing upon THE SURVEY: the expansion of 
social movements, which aré producing new organiza- 
tions, new discussions, and straining at the space at 
our disposal; and a general rise in printing-office costs 


TALLY OF TEXT PAGES 


Year Number 
1906-7 1886 
7-8 1768 


8-9 2338 


{2-13 1672 = 


in New York city. Despite the pressure upon space 
we have not increased the number of pages distributed 
annually to each subscriber. 


As already noted, in writing the 1912-13 budget, we had made 
a gross cut of 100 pages under that of the preceding year. 

Further, the year’s issue scheme called for a more economic 
page unit, through lengthening and widening our columns and 
using a new face of type. Our body text was 10-point, with 
departmental matter set up in the finer 8-point. To take their 
place, we chose 9-point leaded and solid; or, in reasonable non- 
technical English, a middle-sized alphabet. While our com- 
position bills remained the same, this change enabled us to get 
the same matter into fewer pages and save in press-work, binding 
and paper charges very materially. The saving on a representa- 
tive magazine number was $75, or at the rate of $900 a year. 

As the year progressed, we pared down the number of pages 
actually printed still further, as part of the year’s necessities. 


The result of these various steps was that while we 
published 61,050 more copies in 1912-13 than in [9S f- 
{2, the total cost to our general account was $1087.89 
less. This was notwithstanding the fact that composi- 
tion charges (under competitive bidding) had been 
increased 19% and press-work 12.5%. 


Our problem then was: Could the process of on be 
carried a stage farther without such floss of text space? As THE 
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CHANGES IN SIZE OF PAGE 


1912 and 
before 


The new 
page 


19$2-S913, 


SURVEY has grown in circulation, press-work has become a 
larger and larger item, and this was made the point of attack. 

In the last two years there has been a noticeable movement 
among magazines toward a larger page. The change brings 
advertising advantages. More to our help, analysis showed if 
we enlarged our page to that of the Literary Digest and the 
American Magazine, we could save theoretically something like 
$2,000. Sixteen-page forms of the larger pages could be printed 
on the same press as the smaller; the greater the proportion 
of the press bed covered, the greater the economy. In putting the 
change into practice, it was necessary to add a page a week in 
text in order to print even forms, or units, and there are certain 
other offsets in the cost of make-ready. 

None the less, the further saving will be at Ieast $1000 for 
the year. 


Gratifying as were these possible economies in ex- 
penditures, they offered no adequate solution of our 
underlying manufacturing problem, viz., the disparity 
between publication costs and commercial income. 


BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


lt need scarcely be pointed out that many, thoughtful 

periodicals, as distinct from the popular ones, are 
reinforced in their more precarious positions by alliance 
with book publishing enterprises. The Century, 
Harper’s, and Scribner’s are examples in point. 
THE SURVEY acts as publisher for the Russell Sage 
Foundation and handles books from other presses. 
This past year we cleared from book sales $1,167.73, 
an increase of $108.30 over the year before. 


ADVERTISING 


DVERTISING receipts have been increased steadily 
in the last five years as follows: 


Advertising Cash Receipts 
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Yet when salaries, commissions, office expenses 
and the cost of printing our advertising pages are 
charged off, advertising netted us in 19J2-13 only 
about $2000. The situation is this: 


If THE SURVEY were a magazine (or newspaper) all of whose 
subscribers lived in Battle Creek or San Diego, it would be a 
valuable property through the local advertising it could com- 
mand. National advertisers also more and more tend to con- 
centrate advertising in such a way as to reach localities in which 
their sales mosf need strengthening. 

Or if THE SURVEY were a journal appealing to a trade or pro- 
fession (such as plumbers or jewelers) having practically identical 
wants for the conduct of their work, it would be worth a for- 
tune. An engineering weekly of about our circulation recently 
sold for $1,000,000, while THE SURVEY is regarded as a class 
journal in a field in which class advertising possibilities are 


small, Indeed, we have more of the disabilities than of the ad- 
vantages of a professional journal. Thus we declined a $500 
contract which is carried by practically all high-class general 


periodicals because it is open to question in a journal devoted ~ 


to public health; but we are barred by the same code from 
securing some of the legitimate medical advertising such as 
finds place in medical journals. 

On the other hand, our circulation has not reached the stage 
to receive consideration from general publicity and mail order 
advertisers who buy circulation in large units (usually not less 
than 100,000) and want to avoid duplication. 

Advertising remains the next important business phase 
of THE SURVEY to put before expert counsel the present 
winter, and, if the outlook warrants it, invest in more largely 
another year. 


Meanwhile THE SURVEY must look to its subscription 
lists for a disproportionate share of its commercial 
receipts. Thus the general run of periodicals, like 
McClure’s and Everybody’s, derive 60% from adver- 
tising, 40% from circulation. The Outlook, fortunate 
as a yearly subscription enterprise, derives about 50% 
from each. Of the gross commercial receipts of THE 
SURVEY magazine, approximately 80% comes from 
subscriptions, and but 20% from advertising. 

Or, stated differently, tf our advertising income were 
as large relatively as The Outlook’s we would have 
$25,000 more from that source. Here we get a clearer 
view of the first “why” of our educational fund; of 


the burden SURVEY readers are spiritedly shouldering - 


as a co-operative undertaking in order to set up a 
journal of its calibre. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


[F- in the absence of profit-bearing advertising pages, 
there is disparity between the price a subscriber 
pays and the cost of the thing he buys, the publisher’s 
situation is serious. It has been serious with us. 
Last year our circlation receipts exceeded printing 
office outlay by $4,575.19. Rent wiped out half of that, 
leaving less than $2400 to apply from this source to 
the routine work of the circulation office, to administra- 
tion expenses, to proof-reading, editing and other con- 
ventional journalistic expenditures, much less to invest 
in new subscriptions or to finance educational work. 
First, scrutinizing the new subscription account. 


The year preceding had been our banner year, the year of the 
Leap Year Leap—when readers of the magazine secured 2,759 
new subscribers; a year when those interested in the Men and 
Religion fund contributed $2500 to send THE SURVEY for three 
months to 7000 readers in the campaign cities, numbers be- 
coming permanent subscribers; a year when Miss Adda: 
came an associate editor, gaining us a hearing among new groups 
of American women. This year we had no special funds or 
campaigns, but the net result of the twelve months was a cir- 
culation income within $600 of the year preceding. None the 
less, we wholly failed to make the 20% increase for the year 
which we had estimated in our budget, and the number of new 
subscriptions written fell off by 2385. 


The year’s experience showed conclusively that con- 
siderable circulation gains could be made only with 
considerable investment; and gave sharp point to 
our scrutiny of the permanent value of such invest- 
ment as had brought us [0,527 new subscribers the 
year before. Avery much larger proportion of such new 
subscribers—on the edge, as it were, of THE SURVEY’S 
interests—fail to continue than is true of old subscribers. 
But should they all continue, the $2 rate offered no 
prospect of a margin between the revenue from them 
and the cost of supplying them with issues sufficient 
to bring back the money for reinvestment within a 
reasonable period. While new subscriptions were 
extending the reach of THE SURVEY educationally, 
they were not strengthening it materially. 
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CIRCULATION GROWTH 
4 1907-1913 


a In six years the total subscriptions 
4 written have trebled. We added more 
new names this year than our total list 
at the beginning of the period. 
The boost given new subscriptions in 
191J-S912 by the Leap Year Leap Plan 
(in which over 500 readers co-operated) 
shows itself not only in last year’s new 
subscription record, but in lifting re- 
newals this year 27%. 
Our renewal fist of 19{2-13 passed 
11,903, the figure reached by our total 
list, new and renewal, in {909-J0, and 
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= New Subscriptions 


a Renewals 


; ; 1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1951-12 1912-13 
as they say in blowing out birthday New Sub- 
scriptions 2701 3762 5668 5089 5855 —«10527 8442 
candles, had one to grow on. Renewals . 3968 4734 5829 6814-8740 = «9363—S—«11904 
Totals cir- 
culation 
: written . 6669 8496 11497 11903 14595 19890 20046 
4 RENEWALS CONTRIBUTIONS * 


ENEWALS, on the other hand, increased 27% this 
year over the year preceding. They brought us 
over $20,000, the largest single element of income of 

Survey Associates. 

Moreover, not only in amount, but in stability, 

_ regolar subscription renewals are the keystone of THE 

_ SURVEY’S receipts. In any given year, meager invest- 

ment may cut down our returns from new subscriptions; 

off years may cripple advertising; financial stringency 

may cut off contributions. In such periods we must 

-count on renewals to tide us over. It is correspondingly 

important that they should not be a deficit operation, 

- but should bring in a surplus above the printing cost 
of filling them. te 

Yet, as we have seen, a notable share of our educa- 
tional funds has been going to subsidize these regular 
$2 subscribers. 

This was pointed out specifically in fast year’s report. 
The policy has been part of the educational program of 
_ THE SURVEY. It has enabled us to spread the things 
THE SURVEY stands for in years when social work and 
issues were slow to gain a foothold in American public 
thought. After careful study, a change to $3 was decided 
_ upon, to go into effect Oct. J,1913. The situation lay 

in our minds something like this: 

__ Has the time come when there are enough people to shoulder 
the ordinary publication expenses of such a journal as a thing 
_ they want and will pay for? Letters from readers repeatedly 
4 urged this course. 

4 Would circulation shrink so much that the loss of income would 
be disastrous? Experience of other journals indicated a loss of 
_ / not over 20 per cent, as SURVEY readers are “tenacious.” 
Would the change bar out social workers on small incomes? 
_ The answer lay in clubbing offers (two subscriptions for $5) 
_ which would enable any present subscriber to make up the dif- 
_ ference in price by service. 

Would i cut down our ability to get new circulation? The 
obvious answer seemed to be modified by the fact that at the 
old rate we were able to pay so meager a commission that it was 
not worth an agent’s while to solicit subscriptions for us. 
Linked with these answers was the prospect that such a 
< change would release a considerable share of our educational 
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funds now subsidizing renewing subscribers for possible in- 
that new $3 


‘subscriptions secured by such investment would turn back some 
margin into our hands from year to year for reinvestment. 


- yestment in circulation extension; and, in turn, 
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I In anticipation of the change we wrote a conservative budget 
for 19§2-13, to cover the very real hazards of this year of transi- 
tion. 

‘We must, for example, meet as a first charge the cost of filling 
\ the 20,000 unexpired $2’ subscriptions on our books October I 
ee from one to eleven months) without regard to whether 
or not 


renew at the new rate. 


VIEWED from another angle, this increase in regular 

subscription price from $2 to $3 carries by another 
and important stage a conscious attempt to place the 
economic foundation of the venture on a broader and 
ever broader base. We want to make it bottom strong 
rather than top heavy. 

Our first concern was to carry over into the new 
régime the interest and generous backing of those who 
in the past had made THE SURVEY possible. The re- 
sponse was hearty. While it was not legitimate for the 
New York Charity Organization Society to continue its 
appropriation of $3,000 to an outside organization, the 
nine contributors in sums of $500 and $1,000 so renewed. 
The number of $250 contributors increased from two to 
four, and in midsummer, when the outcome of the first 
year hung in the balance, four further contributors 
agreed jointly to underwrite the last thousand dollars 
needed. It was necessary to call upon them for but 
two-thirds of this amount. 

Double the number of previous contributors gave 
$100 each, and the same was true of $50 and $25 con- 
tributors. Even more significant, 914 enrolled as $10 
Co-operating Subscribers, as against 646 in 19{f{-12, 
and 293 in 19f0-SJ. 

This spreading out process is also going on geo- 
graphically. New York continues the preponderant 
center of support, but in the larger contributions to our 
general fund this year Boston has increased 58 per 
cent, Chicago 26 per cent, Philadelphia 97 per cent. 
Eighteen Co-operating Subscribers were written from 
Missouri, {9 from Maryland, 35 from California, 14 
from Minnesota. Thirty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia and Canada are represented. Two such 
subscriptions came from mission workers in China! 
To those who have seen this otganic process at work, 
it has been fairly thrilling—a presage, we hope, of 
the future. 


THE OUTLOOK AHEAD 


The result is that with these reinforcements on the 
one hand and radical retrenchments on the other,— 
despite the dropping off of one grant of $3,000, the 
shrinkage of money available from another of $1,666.66, 
and an even more serious falling short of anticipated 
circulation receipts; arid despite, also, the interruptions 
of a period of transition,—we have “‘split even” on our 
first twelve months in the matter of income and outgo. 

* See pages 12-16. 
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THE SURVEY’S SUBSCRIPTION FOUNDATION 


What is the outlook for the future? Step by step 
we hope to carry commercial receipts to a level where 
they will meet printing office expenses, administra- 
tion expenses and a reasonable minimum of editorial 
expenses. 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLAY 
BEYOND that, we shall look to gifts of time and 


money,—to the thousand and more co-operators of 
THE SURVEY,—to make possible its larger educational 
work. 


CIRCULATION EXTENSION 


Perhaps the most elementary educational opportunity of 
THE SURVEY will continue to be the extension of the circle of 
readers to be reached and informed by it. We have no capital. 
In this period of growth we must raise money to extend circula- 
tion from people who see the value of, say, trebling the reading 
of THE SURVEY in Springfield, Mass., or in Nebraska, or among 
ministers or college men or employers, all as valuable to the 
constructive forward movements of the times. 


PRESS SERVICE 


Several phases of journalistic work carried on under Survey 
Associates are distinctly non-commercial. 

In the first place, our press service sends weekly articles on 
social needs and movements to 13{ newspapers; and acts asa 
bureau of information to editors in connection with local cam- 
paigns they are taking up. : 


JOURNALISTIC RESEARCH 


There are types of quick investigations, half journalism, half 
research, which we want increasingly to make through respons- 
ible members'of THE SURVEY staff. For example, we could not 
afford to send a staff man to the West Virginia coal strike to get 
at the real situation in a comprehensive way. None of the gen- 
eral magazines did so. Nor could we afford to accept a proffered 
gift from the operators to enable us to do so. 

Such a piece of work in salary and expenses would have cost 
at the minimum $500. From a commercial standpoint, it would 
not be justifiable on a circulation of fess than, say, that of 
McClure’s. It was possible to send a man there for four or five 
days to make a snapshot; or to do what we did, namely, turn to 
newspaper sources and pay an experienced reporter a smal{ hono- 
rartum for a digest of his letters of correspondence. But neither 
of these methods is of the caliber we want to set for THE SuR- 
VEY. In critical situations we want to ground our facts our- 
selves; and grounding facts is expensive. 

This is true in other fields than industry. For example, there 
have been mutinies in several western state prisons within the 
last three years. In the adjoining states, meanwhile, some of the 


most marked progress has been made in the outdoor employ- 
ment of prisoners—road-building and forestation. Why this 
difference? , 

To get a person who knows the treatment of the criminal up, 
down, and across the middie; who has powers of investigation 
and of getting past barricades of red tape or even prison gates; 
a person who could, when his facts were in hand, put them so 
that they would reach home; to send such a person nine-tenths 
across the continent and spend the weeks necessary to arrive at 
more than superficial acquaintance with the situation is a type 
of work which we have not been able as yet to attempt on THE 
SURVEY, but which we hope ultimately to secure support for, as 
demonstrably educational. 

Of course, the more we can use other agencies, public and 
private, to get at facts, and ourselves interpret them, the greater 
the saving. But even so, our readers look for something very 
different from cursory treatment in THE SURVEY. They depend 
on us for comparative information and searching criticism of 
reports and proposals. The service rendered by THe SURVEY 
this past year with respect to the difficult and dangerous cam- 
paigns against vice is an illustration in point. 

And there are great gaps which no agency is now in a position 


to fill. 


NEW FIELDS 


‘We should Itke nothing better than to find ourselves in position 
to have a staff representative on the Pacific Coast during the 
pre-Panama years. Such a far-flung piece of field work could 
not justify itself at the start as a dollars and cents proposition; 
but as a living bond between the movements for social advance 
East and West, it is hard to overestimate its possibilities. 

There are subjects which it is educationally worth while to 
take up in THE SURVEY; but which, in the initial years at least, 
have not a circulation base. For example, scarcely a fortnight 
passed last winter but we got a letter of appeal from somebody 
in some part of the country—often somebody who is shouldering 
a heavy load alone—urging us to take up rural problems as defin- 
itely as we take up city social problems. We could not do it on 
our general funds. Our issues are crowded with subjects to 
which we are already committed. There is not a circulation- 
getting justification. The average farmer is part of the problem; 
and he doesn‘t want to read about it. With the voluntary work 
of Mr. Howard as contributing editor, we have, however, made a 
beginning in such space as can be found in existing departments. 
In three or four years we could possibly build up a supporting 
clientele for a special department, but in the interval the pages 
and editorial expense involved would have to be floated as an 
educational project. 


SOCIAL INVENTION IN INDUSTRY 


An example of this sort of intensive development in a 
special field, through special contributions, has been 
carried through an experimental year in our Industry 
Department. (We are beginning to do for the workshop 
what we should like to do for the farm.) 


It is not too much to say that the recognition of social needs in 
industry by employers, the public, government officials and work- 
ers themselves, has advanced more in the fast five years than in 
twenty-five years preceding. : 


More than that, problems have shifted rapidly from simple, 


elementary statements of need, to discussion of practical tech- 
nique. Five years ago the “slaughter of industrial accidents” 
could be set forth with the sheer incisiveness of destructive 
criticism. Now states east and west are experimenting with half 
a dozen different systems; a hundred points of procedure are up 
for discussion—not among a few people, but among thousands. 

Stringency of space and money made it impossible for THE 
SURVEY to handle these developments in a way commensurate 
with the opportunity for social gain,—through open discussion 
and through pooling experience and experiment on the human 
side of industry. A special fund was started fast fall to enable 
us to appoint a trained investigator to give full time to this work; 
and to add eight pages a month for industrial matters without 
encroaching upon our already overcrowded pages. 


If we are able to follow the investigations of the new Federal - 


Industrial Relations Commission as a consistent critic and in- 
terpreter, the department will be justified. Continuous scrutiny 
of the work of labor departments in thirty-eight states, spasmodic 
and uneven as it is, viewing the country as a whole, but with in- 
finite possibilities for good or evil, would justify it. So would the 
sympathetic but detached analysis of the various arbitration, 
profit-sharing, pensioning and other labor policies which are 
being tried out in different industries. 
THE SuRVEY has stood ready to administer similar funds in 
civics, health and family rehabilitation, but failed to elicit ade- 
wate response. A year’s practical work by Mr. Fitch, under the 
bot fund, gave the necessary impetus in the industrial field. 


y, the Men and Religion Forward Movement 

of the year before left us with an insistent demand that 
THE SURVEY take up more fully the constructive 
social work of the churches. 
The social service departments of the various de- 
nominations petitioned THE SURVEY to act thus as a 
| common medium for all, A larger share of Professor 
Taylor’s time enabled us to try the experiment in a 
special department. Catholics, Jews and men of all 
Protestant denominations have been contributors to 
the pages. 

‘These two departments are continued as special 
funds the current year, to be raised by special appeals, 
leaving till a later time, when we have brought the main 
trunk of the enterprise to a sturdier growth, the ques- 
tion of a more rounded development in all branches of 
THE SURVEY’S interests. 


A THREE YEAR PROGRAM 


FOR we have conceived this process of establishing 
THE SURVEY as a self-contained undertaking as a 
| fong plan—not to be worked out, or even thought out, 
| over night. It seemed hard-headed to put in our 
first year on strengthening foundations, even # alluring 
journalistic plans were laid one side, or editorial lapses 
| went unexplained. This second year we shall put in on 
| journalistic development with the same care, and the 
| third year certain larger editorial and educational 
| problems will be grappled with. 
Thanks to our first year, in which the emphasis has 
been on publishing needs, we are entering upon this 
second stage of our three year program with stronger 
and broader underpinnings than ever before—with over 
| 20,000 readers who have tried out THE SURVEY at 
| feast one year, 12,000 of whom have renewed their 
subscriptions from earlier years; with over 1,000 Co- 
operating” Subscribers and contributors; wiki a more 
economic manufacturing unit, a tried issue scheme, 
an adequate accounting system and a sounder sub- 
| scription base. 


- OUR JOURNALISTIC YEAR 


wri are some of the special journalistic under- 
pinnings which are now under scrutiny? First, by 
- cutting down the amount of press work, we can handle 
copy closer to publication date. Were we printing only 
ie copies,.each form could go through the press in a 
day. Were we printing 80,000, the pages would be 
7: stereotyped and a fast rotary press used. As it is, 
we run from 22,000 to 30,000 copies, and as some of the 
editions call for from two to six forms, the date for 
closing copy had been set further and further back. The 
| change will ease the tension on staff and compositors. 
; In the second place, the new page enables us to 
| cash in the weekly element in THE SURVEY more fully 
than ever before. We can organize semi-technical 
| matter in ways that will not overload the general reader. 
_ We are endeavoring to make the new page typo- 
prided effective. 
A realignment of the Peodeisoos staff will, we feel, 
_ give more effective team play than ever before. In 
Addition, THE SURVEY has been fortunate in securing 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 
1905-06 to 1912-13 


cf 
48 80 133 147 168 293 649 914 


the part time service of Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Hull 
House, as responsible editor for the Health Depart- 
ment. 

With the resumption by Mr. Devine of Social Forces, 
and the signed and unsigned writings of Miss Addams 
and Professor Taylor, we may look forward to depart- 
ments of vigorous comment. 

Our staff of volunteer contributing editors in special 
fields has been strengthened by appointment of three 
members of the permanent faculty of the New York 
School of Philanthropy—Miss Claghorn, Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Thurston. In the freely given editorial 
work of Dr. Rubinow in the field of social insurance, 
Mr. Harrison in social surveys, and Mr. Howard 
in rural social needs, we have new contributions to the 
success of Survey Associates. Miss Scudder (social 
verse) and Mr. Riis (finger prints) are giving hours to 
the encouragement of a fighter vein in SURVEY writ- 
ings. 

It will be along the more strictly journalistic lines of 
chronicle and interpretation, of getting active cor- 
respondents in every city and every state and every 
field of social work in America, that the emphasis will 
be thrown in the year’s growth. In this and all else, 
THE SURVEY is not a far-off abstraction. It needs 
the active, practical help of every reader in every city 
and every state and every field, in every month—their 
contributions of time, ideas, money, effort—the things 
which have built up THE SURVEY in the past and on 
which it must depend for its continued up-building. 


We are going through a period of transition and 
hazards. We are a year’s march on the road. We 
need the same heartening co-operation in the twelve 
months ahead, so that it can be said of THE SURVEY 
at its end, that we are again a year further along. 

So that—to revert to our first simile—at the end of 
not too many years, we may be a print-shop worthy 
of friendship among men. 


THE SURVEY PRESS SERVICE* 


ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 


OCTOBER 


5—The Housing Problem in Towns, by Edward T. Hartman. 
{2—-Satellite Cities, by Graham Romeyn Taylor. 
19—Getting Together for Efficiency, by Boyd Fisher. 
26—Farmers’ Revolt in Texas, by Charles W. Holman. 


NOVEMBER 


2—The Game of Law, by Morris J. Wessel. 
9—A Modern Lear, by Jane Addams. 
{6—Finding Homes for Our Waifs, by James P. Heaton. 
23—Irresponsibility in The Small Town, by A Former Resident. 
30—The Toxin of Christmas, by Arthur B. Reeve. 


DECEMBER 


7—New York Police Investigation, by a staff member of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
{4_Where Patients Earn Their Keep, by Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 
21—Cures for Misfit Employment, by H. F. J. Porter. 
oe Management Now for Libraries, by ies Cotton 
ana. 


JANUARY 


4—What I shat in America, by Sir Thomas Oliver. 
{{—Hidden Sentiment in New York, by Sonya Levien. 
8 Motheds for Rebuilding Country. Life, by Frederic Brush, 
M.D. 
25—Deratization, by William Colby Rucker, M.D. 


FEBRUARY 


{—Cleveland’s Group Plan, by C. W. Williams. 

8—A Millionaire’s Mail, by Lillian Laser. 
15—Trachoma A National Menace, by Alfred C. Reed. 
22—Uncle Sam’s War on White Slavers, by Arthur P. Kellogg. 


MARCH 


{—Civic Problems of the Canal Zone, by Edward T. Devine. 
8—Social Service in Legal Aid, by John V. Laddey. 
{15—New Type of Rural School, by Booker T. Washington. 
22—Labor Conditions and Interstate Commerce, by Adelbert 
Moot. 
29—Famine Relief in China, by Ernest P. Bicknell. 


APRIL 


5—Work Diseases and Public Duty, by John B. Andrews. 
12—Women Police, by Louise deKoven Bowen. 
19—Accident Prevention, by Ferdinand C. Schwedtman. 
26—Home Neighborhoods, by J. C. Nichols. 


MAY 


3—Belgium’s Strike for Manhood Suffrage, by Graham Taylor. 
10—Lesson from Ohio Reservoirs, by Morris Knowles. 
{17—Farmer Smith and the Country Church, by E. Fred Eastman. 
24—The Inaltenable Right to Rest, by Josephine Goldmark. 
31—Social Reform and the Guarantee of Security, by John 

Haynes Holmes. 
: JUNE 
7—California and the Japanese, by H. A. Millis. 
14—The One Who Went Free, by Gertrude Seymour. 


21—A Program for Village Betterment, by T. L. Hinckley. 
28—Miorals and the Price of Land, by E. Fred Eastman. 


JULY 
§—Social Surveys, by Shelby M. Harrison. 
{2—Taxes and Social Welfare, by Allen T. Burns. 
19—Boston’s Street Matron, by William Horton Foster. 
26—The Nurse and the Community, by Lillian D. Wald. 


AUGUST 


2—Unrest and Bitterness, by Henry R. Seager. 

9—Washington’ s Alfey Slums, by John Ihider. 
16—Citizens in the Making, by Lyman Beecher Stowe. 
23—For a City Without Flies, by Willard D. Price. 
30—Our Problems of Race Hygiene, by G. C. Speranza. 


SEPTEMBER 


6—Mr. Edison and My Friend Tony, by Ben B. Lindsey. 
13—Child Welfare Exhibits Through a Child’s Eyes, by May 
Ayres. 
20—Women’s Work and Crime, by Maude E. Miner. 
27—A Thousand Health Bills, by Frederick R. Green, M.D. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham, “Age Herald.’* 
Mobile, “Register.” 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock, “Gazette.” 


CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento, “Bee.” 
San Jose, “‘Daily Mercury.” 
So. Pasadena, “‘Record.’”’ 
COLORADO 


Colorado Springs, “Gazette.” 
Cripple Creek, “Times.” 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, “Farmer.” 
Meriden, “‘Record.”’ 
Waterbury, “Republican.” 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington, “News.” 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta, “Constitution.” 
Augusta, “Chronicle.” 
Macon, “Telegraph.” 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, “Beacon.” 

Chicago, “‘Post.”’ 
Edwardsville, “Intelligencer.” 
Joliet, “News.”’ 


INDIANA | 
Evansville, “Courier.” 
Fort Wayne, “Journal Gazette.” 
Gary, “Post.” 
Indianapolis, “Sun.” 
Richmond, “Item.” 
South Bend, “Tribune.” 
IOWA 

Burlington, “Hawk-Eye.” 
Keokuk, ‘Constitution Democrat.”’ 

KENTUCKY 


Henderson, “Gleaner.” 

Lexington, “‘Herald.” 

Louisville, “Courier Journal.’ 

Paducah, “Sun.” 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, “Picayune.” 

Shreveport, “Times.” 

MAINE 


angor, “Commercial.” — 
B. re se . 1. ” 
Lewiston, “Journal.” 
ortland, ‘Express.’ 
Portland, “E: i 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, “Sun.” 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, “Journal.” 

Cambridge, ‘‘Tribune.”” 

Fitchburg, “Sentinel.” 

Gloucester, “Times.” 

Lawrence, “Eagle.” 

Lynn, “Item.” 

ew Bedford, “Standard.” 

Newb: “News.” 

Springfield, “Republican.’” 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, “Saturda Night.”” 
Grand Rapids, “Herald.” 
Menominee, ¥ ‘Herald Leader.” 


Saginaw, “News. 


Sault Ste. Marie, “News.” 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, “Herald.” 
Minneapolis, “Tribune.”’ 

MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, “‘News.” 

MISSOURI 
Kansas City, “Star.” 

MONTANA 
Butte, “Inter-Mountain.” 

NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, “Star.” - 
Omaha, “Bee.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, “Monitor.” 


*See page 8 
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Springfield, “Illinois State Register.” 


CO-OPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City, “Press.” 
Camden, “Post Telegraph.” 
Elizabeth, “Journal.” 
Hoboken, “Observer.” 
Jersey City, * “Journal.” 


Newark, ‘‘News.” 


Paterson, “Calf.” 
Trenton, “Times.” 
NEW MEXICO 


Sante Fe, “New Mexican.” 


NEW YORK 


Albany, “Times Union.” 
Amenia, “Times.” 
Amsterdam, “Recorder.” 


~~—Auburn, “Advertiser.” 


Buffalo, “Express.” 

Geneva, “Times.” 

New York, “Times.” 
Oneonta, “Star.” 
Rochester, “Times.” 
Schenectady, “Citizen.” 
Syracuse, * “Post Standard.” 


Watertown, “Times.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, “Citizen.” 
Charlotte, “News.” 
Winston-Salem, “Journal.” 

OHIO 


Akron, “Beacon Journal.” 
Ashtabula, “Beacon-Record.” 


Cincinnati, ‘‘ Commercial Tribune.” 


Columbus, “Ohio State Journal.” 

Dayton, “News.” 

Hamilton, “Republican.” 

Portsmouth, “Blade.” 

Sandusky, “Star Journal.” 

Springfield, “Dail: News.” 

Youngstown, * “Telegram.” 

Zanesville, “‘Times-Recorder.” 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, “Oklahoman.” 
OREGON 
Portland, “Telegram.” 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Affentown, “Call.” 
Erie, “Dispatch.” 
Johnstown, “Democrat.” 
Philadelphia, ‘North American.” 
Pittsburgh, “Post.” 
Reading, “Herald.” 
Wilkesbarre, “Record.” 
Williamsport, “Grit.’’ 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, “Journal.” 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville, “News.” 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, “Argus-Leader.”” 
Yankton, “Press.” 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, “Journal-Tribune.” 
Memphis, ‘(Commercial Appeal.”” 
TEXAS 
Dallas, “News.” 
Galveston, “News.” 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City, “Deseret News.” 
VERMONT 
Burlington, “News.” 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg, “News.” 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, “Tribune.” 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg, “Sentinel.” 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland, “Press.” - 
Fond du Lac, “Commonwealth.” 


Madison, “Wisconsin State Journal.” 


Milwaukee, “Journal. 
Racine, “Evening Call.” 
Wausau, “Record Herald.” 


Ottawa, 
Toronto, “Globe: 4 


itoba Free Press.” 


phe oe “Globe.” 
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York 

Goodman, David, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Goodman, Miss M. A., Hartford, Conn. 

Sa a Miss Frances L., White Rock, 

Gordon, G,. A., Savannah, Ga. 

Gosney, E. S., Pasadena, Cal. 

Goulder, Miss Sybil M., Toronto, Can. 

Grandin, Mrs. J. L., Jr., Boston 

Granger, Miss A. P., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Grant, Mrs. William S., Jr., Philadelphia 

Graves, Miss Louise B., Boston 

Greenough, Mrs. John, New York 

Grey, Howard G., Evanston, II. 

Griffith, Miss Alice S., San Francisco, Cal. 

Griffith, C. J., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grinnell, Mrs. E. M., New York 

Grover, Edwin O., New York 

Gruening, Miss Rose, New York 

Gucker, F. T., Philadelphia 

Guillon, Mrs. A., Berkeley, Cal. 

Gulick, Dr. Luther H., New York 

Guy, Miss Ruth A., Baltimore, Md. 


Haas, Miss Edith J., New York 
Halbert, L. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hale, Matthew, Boston 


Hall, Fred S., New York 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, Worcester, Mass. 

Hall, Miss Mary L., Dorchester, Mass. 

Hall, W. H., Blackwood, N. J. 

Hallowell, Mrs. F. W., Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

Hamilton, Mrs. William Pierson, New 


. John Hays, Washing- 
ton, D. @ 
Hanna, Mrs. H. M., Jr., Willoughby, 
Ohi 


° 

Hard, Miss Mary L., Seattle, Wash. 

Hard, William, New York 

Harrington, Mrs. Francis B., Boston 

Harris, W. L., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Hart, Mrs. Harry, Chicago 

Harvey, P. W., Cleveland, Ohio 

Hassinger, L. C., Konnarock, Va. 

Hatch, Mrs. H. R., Cleveland, Ohio 

Havemeyer, John C., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hawes, Oliver S., Fall River, Mass. 

Hayden, H. J., Reading, Pa. 

Hayes, Edmund, Buffalo, N. Y 

Hayes, Miss Lydia Y., Newark, N. J. 

Haynes, Dr. John R., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Haynes,.Rowland, Townsend, Mass. 

Hayward, J. B., Dayton, Ohio 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazen, Miss Louise C., New York 

Head, Miss Elizabeth, Ch ago 

Heiman, Julius, New York 

Heinsheimer, A. M., New York 

Hencken, Mrs. Albert C., 
Conn. 

Hendrie, Mrs. George T., Detroit, Mich. 

Herrick, Dr. Cheesman A., Philadelphia 

Higgins, Charles M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hilf, Anderson & Mary, San Diego, Cal. 

Hill, S. M., Cleburne, Tex. 

Hill, Mrs. William H., Brookline, Mass. 

Hill, Dr. William Preston, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hilfhouse, Mrs. James, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Hillyer, Mrs. A. R., Hartford, Conn. 

Hinchman, Walter, New York " 

Hinckle, Mrs. A. Howard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Hirsch, Max, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hitch, Mrs. F. D., Newburg, N. Y. 

as a Mrs. Lemuel, Washington, 

Hixon, Robert, Toledo, Ohio 

Hoadley, Horace G., Waterbury, Conn. 

Hodgson, Mrs. F. G., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard March, New York 

Hoggson, W. J., New York 

Holbrook, Mrs. N. B., Tacoma, Wash. 

Holden, L. E., Cleveland, Ohio 

Holding, Arthur F., New York 

Holland, Charles P., Brockton, Mass. 

Hollister, Mrs. Clay H., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Hollister, Granger A., Rochester, N. Y. 

Holmes, Rev. John Haynes, New York 

Holt, Miss Elfen, Lake Forest, If. 

Holton, Henry D., Battleboro, Vt. 

Hooker, Mrs. E. H., Greenwich, Conn. 

Hooker, Miss Elizabeth R., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Hooker, Mrs. K. P., San Francisco, Cal. 

Houghteling, James L., Jr., Chicago 

Howe, Miss Fanny R., ‘Boston 

Howell, Mrs. John White, Newark, N. J. 

Howland, Rev. Murray S., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Holl, Miss Blanche W., New York 

Humphrey, SEK Bastin 

Hun, Marcus T., “albany, NGY: 

Hunnewell, Mrs. Jane B., Boston 

Hunnewell, Walter, Boats : 

Hunter, Miss Anna F., Newport, R. I. 

Hunter, Henry C., New York 

Hurd, Richard M., New York 

Huston, Charles L., Coatesville, Pa. 

Hutchinson, A. E., Philadelphia 

Hutchinson, Charles L., Chicago 

Hutzler, David, Baltimore, Md. 

Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N., Albany, N. Y. 

Hyde, Arthur E., Washington, D. C 

Hyde, E. Francis, New York 
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Greenwich, . 


Ickes, Harold I., Chicago 

Ide, Mrs. Francis P., Springfield, Ii. 

Thider, John, New York 

Thider, John D., New York 

Iffsley, James K., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ingraham, Miss Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ireland, Mrs. Robert L., Cleveland, Ohio 

Isom, Miss Mary Frances, Portland, 
Oregon 

Ittleson, Henry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jack, Mrs. Cerise Carmen, East Walpole, 
Mass. 

Jackson, James F., Cleveland, Ohio 

*Jackson, Miss Marion C., Boston 

estes Miss Mary Louisa: Pittsburgh, 


Janbte, Philip P., New York 
James, Mrs. ‘Atthor Curtiss, New York 


Janeway, Dr. Theodore C., New York 


Jayne, H. La Barre, Philadelphia 

Jeffrey, Mrs. Joseph A., Columbus, Ohio 
Jemison, Robert, Jr., Birmingham, Ala. 
Jenks, Prof. Jeremiah W., New York 
Jennings, Mrs. Hennon, Washington, 


Jewett, Miss Alice N., Winchester, Mass. 

Jewett, George L., New York 

Johnson, Dr. Alexander, Vineland, N. J. 

Johnson, Arthur S., Boston 

Johnson, G. H., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 

Johnson, Dr. Milbank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jones, Miss Amelia H., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Jones, B. M., Boston 

Jones, Miss Myrta L., Cleveland, Ohio 

Jones, Mrs. S. M., Toledo, Ohio 

Joseph, Isaac, Cleveland, Ohio 


Kahn, Otto H., New York 

Kaighn, Raymond P., New York 

Kaul, John L., Birmingham, Ala. 

Kellogg, Miss Clara N., Tacoma, Wash. 

Kellogg, Frederick R., Morristown, N. J. 

Kellogs, Paul U., New York 

Kelly, Dr. Howard A., Baltimore, Md. 

Kelsey, Prof. Carl, Philadelphia 

Kennedy, Prof. F. L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Keyes, Dr. Edward L., Jr., New York 

Kimball, Miss Hannah S., West Newton, 
Mass. 

King, Charles Lee, Pasadena, Cal. 

Kingsbury, John, New York 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C., Mountain 
View, Cal. 

Kissel, Mrs. G. E., New York 

Klauber, Henry, Louisville, Ky. 

Klee, Max, Chicago 

Knapp, Mrs. Homer Pike, Painsville, 
Ohio 

Knight, Rev. Franklin, Holyoke, Mass. 

Knowles, Morris, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kursheedt, Manuel A., New York 

Kurtz, Miss Alice, Newark, N. J. 


Lacy, Arthur J., Detroit, Mich. 
La Monte, Miss Caroline B., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Lane, Miss Ida M., Chicago 
hanedon, Woodbury G., Morristown, 
Langmann, Dr. G., New York 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude, New York 
Lansing, J. Townsend, Albany, N. Y. 
Lathrop, Mrs. Bryan, Chicago 
Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte, Boston 
Lawrence, Henry W., Jr., Hanover, N. H. 
Lawrence, Miss Sarah, Boston 
Lawrence, W. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Leaf, Mrs. E. B., Philadelphia 
League for Political Education, New York 
Ledoux, Mrs. A. R., New York 
Lee, H. Shumway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lee, Will W., Quebec, Canada 
Lehman, Irvin F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Levering, Eugene, Baltimore, Md. 
Levy, J. Leonard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewis, Rev. F. Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis, Mrs. H. K., Stratford, Conn. 

* Paid last year for 1912-13. 


“lates Mrs. Lawrence, Jr., Philadelphia 
Lewis, Miss Lydia C., Lansdowne, Pa. 
Lewis, Theodore J., Philadelphia 

_ Lewisohn, Sam A., New York 

Libby, Miss Marion, Brooklyn Heights, 


N. 

he Wie Senne Julius, Brooklyn, INY Ss 

Lies, Eugene T., Chicago / 

_ Lightner, C. A., Detar, Mich. 
Liffie, Frank R, Chicago 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune, New York 
Livingood, Charles J., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lloyd, Miss Caroline, Nutley, N. J. 
Lloyd, Mrs. J. P., East Orange, N. J. 
Logan, Hon. James, Worcester, Mass. 
Lombardi, C., Dallas, Texas 
Long, R. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Longfellow, Miss Alice M., Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Longley, Mrs. C. E., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Loud, H. Kimbalf, Charles, Mich. 
Lovejoy, Owen R., New York 
Low, Seth, New York 
Ludington, Arthur Crosby, New York 
Ludlow, H. S., Troy, N. Y. 
Ludwig, Ernst, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lufbery, George F., > * Elizabeth, N. J. 
Lukens, Herman T., Chicago 

_ Lupton, Mrs. F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lyall, W. L., Passaic, N. J 
Lyman, James, Evanston, Ifl. 
Lynch, James M., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lynde, Charles E., Des Moines, Ia. 
Lyon, Rev. William H., Brookline, Mass. 


MacArthur, John R., New York 
MaclInnes, Miss Mary S., Baltimore, Md. 
Mack, Judge Julian W., Chicago 
Magee, John G., Nanking, China 
Magruder, J. W., Baltimore, Md. 
Manges, M., New York 
Mansfield, Howard, New York 
Markoe, Mrs. John, Philadelphia 
Marks, Miss Lucy B., New York 
Marks, Martin A., Cleveland, Ohio 
Marling, Alfred E., New York 
Mason, Alfred, New York 
Mason, Mrs. R. Osgood, New York 
_ Mather, S. Livingston, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mather, Stephen T., Chicago 
Matheson, William J., New York 
Matz, Rudolph, Hubbard Woods, If, 
Mayer, Richard, Boston 
Maynard, A. K., Chicago 
Mazer, Jacob, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McBride, Malcolm L., Cleveland, Ohio 
- McCorkle, Rev. Daniel S., Wooster; Ohio 
_ McCormick, Alexander A., Chicago 
_ McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus Hall, Chicago 
_ McCormick, James, Harrisburg, Pa. 
McCrea, Nelson G., New York 
McCurdy, Miss Helen, Hinsdale, If. 
_ McDowell, G. H., Cohoes, N. Y. 
) ’ pao Miss Adelaide S., Norristown, 
As ls 
_ McGrath, James, Roxbury, Mass. 
McKelway, Dr. A. J., Washington, D. C. 

_ McLean, Miss Ethel, New York 

_ McLean, Miss Fannie, Berkeley, Cal. - 
_ McLean, Francis H., New York 
~ McMain, Miss Be aor: New Orleans, La. 
. McMullen, J., New York 

_ Mead, Miss Frances S., Lake Waccabuc, 


4 
5 Wienhinceh, Dr. C. F., Topeka, Kansas 
7 


_ Meredith, Mrs. Charles V., Richmond, Va. 
q Merle-Smith, Mrs. W., New York 
pein Mrs, Annette Fiske, Bridgeport, 


= 
3 Merriam, Miss Celia C., Springfield, Mass, ' 
: 


_ Merrill, Mrs. Charles H., Lynn, Mass. 
Merrill, Edwin G., New York ; 
P., New York 


Merrill, Dr. William 
Metcalf, Mrs. Alfred, Providence, R. I. 
: Oakland, Cal. 


Chicago 


3 
‘Meyer B. B. H., Washington, D.C: 
eorge Macculloch, New York 


a a N., New York 


Miller, Dr. James Alexander, New York 

Minnesota Department of Labor & In- 

' dustries, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mitchell, Mrs. S. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Wesley C., New York 

Montgomery, Mrs. Alice B., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Moody, Prof. Herbert R., New York 

Moore, H. H., Portland, Oregon 

Moore, Mrs. Philip N., St. Louis, Mo. 

Moot, Adelbert, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morawetz, Mrs. Victor, New York 

Morgan, Miss Anne, New York 

Morgan, G. Emory, Baltimore, Md. 

Morgan, Mrs. J. P., New York 

Morgan, S. Rowland, Philadelphia 

Morgan, William Fellowes, New York 

Morganstern, Albert G., New York 

Morrill, Miss Penelope Patten, New York 

Morrison, Mrs. H. T., Springfield, Iff. 

Morrison, James W., Chicago 

Morton, Miss Mary, Newton Center, 
Mass. 

Mosher, H. T., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mothershead, J. L., Jr., Pasadena, Cal. 

Moulton, F. I., Chicago 

Muhlhauser, Frank, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mumford, Miss A. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Munford, Mrs. B. B., Richmond, Va. 

Munger, H. C., Plainfield, N. J. 

Murdock, Miss Maria, Winchester, Mass. 

Meordock, Mrs. W. L., Birmingham, Ala. 

Murphy, J. E., New York 

Murphy, J. J., New York 

Musgrove, W. J., Rialto, Cal. 

Muste, A. J., New York 

Myers, Miss Jessie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nash, E. S., Savannah, Ga. 

Nearing, Prof. Scott, Philadelphia 

Neff, Dr. Joseph S., Philadelphia 

Neill, Charles P., New York 

Neustadter, J. H., San Francisco, Cal. 

Newborg, M., New York 

Nichols, J. C., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nichols, William H., New York 

Nolan, John H., Chicago 

Norris, Mrs. Charles W., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Norris, George W., Philadelphia 

North German Lloyd Steamship Co., 
New York 

Norton, Miss Henrietta, New York 

Noyes, Mrs. Charles P., St. Paul, Minn. 


perpter: Miss Marie L., Washington, 


Olcott, Dudley, Albany, N. Y. 

Olmsted, Charles T., Utica, N. Y. 
Oensted. Frederic a Brookline, Mass. 
Orton, Mrs. Edward, Jr., Columbus, Ohio 
Osborn, Mrs. H. Fairfield, New York 
Osborn, William Church, New York 


Paddock, J. O., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Page, Dr. Calvin Gates, Boston 

Page, D. L., Lowell, Mass. 

Page, Walter H., Garden City, N. Y. 

Paine, Miss Ethel L., Boston, Mass. 

Paine, George L., New Haven, Conn. 

Palmer, Miss Kate A., Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Parker, Mrs. Gordon, Mancos, Col. 

Parker, Lewis W., Greenville, S.C. 

Parker, Miss Linette A., New York 

Parker, Mrs. W. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Parsons, John E., New York 

Passmore, Miss Charlotte W., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Patterson, Mrs. E. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Paul, Mrs. D’Arcy, Baltimore: Md. 

Payne, C. Q., New York 

Peabody, Augustus S., Chicago 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Peabody, George Foster, New York 

Peabody, Miss Gertrude W., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Pechin, Mrs. E. C., Buchanan, Va. 

Penoyer, Mrs. C. W., San Francisco, Cal. 

Perkins, Douglas, Cleveland, Ohio 

Perkins, Miss Emily S., Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Peterson, Frederick, New York 

Peterson, Mrs. Wilson, New York 

Pettit, Franklin, New York 

Phelan, James D., San Francisco, Cal. 
Phelps, Miss Jessie, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Philipson, Rabbit David, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Phillips, Mrs. William, Boston 

Pickett, Mrs. James A., New York 
Pilisbury, Charles S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Piper, Miss E. B., Cambridge, Mass. 
Platt, F. G., New Britain, Conn. 

Platt, Harold B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S., Piedmont, Cal. 
Poole, Ernest, New York 

Pope, G. D., Detroit, Mich. 

Pope, Willard, Detroit, Mich. 

Porter, George F., Chicago 

Porter, H. F. J., New York 

Boe Mrs. James F., Hubbard Woods, 


Post, James H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Potter, Miss Blanche, New York 
Powlison, Charles F., New York 
Fier Nie George Dupont, Brooklyn, 


*Prentiss, F. F., Cleveland, Ohio 
Preston, Harold, Seattle, Wash. 

Pritz, Sidney, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pruyn, Mrs. Robert, Albany, N. Y. 
Purdy, William MacNeven, New York 


Randolph, Mrs., Philadelphia 

Randolph, Evan, Philadelphia 

Rankine, Mrs. W. B., New Canaan, Conn, 
Raoul, Miss Eleanore, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rauh, Miss Charlotte G., Baltimore, Md. 
Rauh, Marcus, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

aya coe ae Rev. Walter, Rochester, 
Rector, Mrs. James M., Columbus, Ohio 
Reeser, R. R., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. 


Reid, Mrs. Ogden M., New York . 
Reimer, Miss Isabella A., East Orange, 
N 


Reynolds, Dorrance, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J., Philadelphia 
Rice, Mrs. William B., New York 

Rich, William T., Newton, Mass. 
Richards, Dr. George L., Fall River, Mass. 
Richards, R. C., Geneva, Iil. 

Richmond, Miss Mary E., New York 
Riggs, Gen. Lawrason, Baltimore, Md. 
Rissman, Otto, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Roath, Mrs. F. A., Norwich, Conn. 
Robbins, H. M., Hopkins, Minn. 
Roberts, John E., New York 

Robertson, C. N., Lonsdale, R. I. 

oe Miss Georgia, Washington, 
Robins, Raymond, Chicago 

Sea Charles Mulford, Rochester; 
Roosevelt, Mrs. James, New York 
Roper, John L., Norfolk, Va. 

Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C., Cleveland, Ohto 
Ross, Prof, E. A., Madison, Wis. 

Rotch, Mrs. W. J., New Bedford, Mass. 
Rothermel, John J., Washington, D, C 
Routzahn, E. G., New York 

Boel Miss Dorothy C., Hackensack, 


Syn 
Rubovits, Toby, Chicago 
Russeli, Mrs. Robert, Boston 
Ryerson, Edward L., Chicago 


Sachs, Julius, New York 

Sachs, Paul J., New York 

Sackett, Henry W., New York 

Saeger, Wilford C., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sailer, T. H. P., Englewood, N. J. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert, Readville, Mass. 
Samuel, Ralph E., New York 

Sanderson, Rev. E. F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sargent, Mrs. Irving W., Lawrence, Mass. 
Schieffelin, William Jay, New York 
Schlesinger, Mrs. B., Brookline, Mass. 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Bert, San Francisco, 


al, 
Schmidlapp, J. G., Cincinnati, Ohio 
* Paid last year for 19§2-13. 


Schwab, Miss Emily, New York 

Schwarzenbach, Robert, J. F., New York 
Schwedtman, Mrs. F. C., Springfield, Ill. 
bar reo he Ferdinand C., Springfield, 


Scott, Donald, New York 

Scrymser, Mrs. J., New York 

Sears, Miss Annie L., Boston 

Miss H. Elizabeth, Brooklyn, 


Seipp, Mrs. C., Chicago 

Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N., New York 

Sexton, Lawrence E., New York 

Shapletgh, Miss Amelia, Worcester, Mass. 

Sharman, Mrs. William, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sharp, Mrs. W. B., Houston, Texas 

Shaw, Mrs. W. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shepard, George F., Bethel, Conn. 

Sherman, Miss Ethel, Newtonville, Mass. 

Shientag, Bernard, New York 

Shillady, John R., Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 

Sibley, F. H., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sibley, Mrs. H. W., New York 

Sicher, Dudley D., New York 

Simes, Mrs. Willtam, Boston 

Simpson, Mrs. David F., Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Sims, Mrs. W. S., Newport, R. I. 

Sisson, Prof. Edward O., Boise, Idaho 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., Irvington-on- 
Hudson! N. Y. 

Smith, Bolton, Memphis, Tenn. 

Smith, Eugene, New York 

Seth, Fred B., New York 

Smith, Miss Nellie M., New York 

Snedden, Dr. David, Brookline, Mass. 

Snow, Charles F., Nashua, N. H. 

Solenberger, Edwin D., Philadelphia 

Sonneborn, S. B., Baltimore, Md. 

Spahr, Mrs. C. B., Princeton, N. J. 

Spaulding, F, E., Newtonville, Mass. 

Seger Mrs. Anna Garlin, Meadville, 


ae 

Spingarn, J. E., New York 

Staigg, Mrs. R, M., Boston 

Stambaugh, H. H., Youngstown, Ohio 

Stanley, Mrs. Phillip B., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Stanwood, Miss Maud, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Sees Miss Cae T., Wilmington, 


Stearns, George H., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stern, Walter, Riteaukes: Wis. 

Stevens, Richard, Hoboken, N. J. 

Stewart, Miss Isabel M., New York 

Stewart, J. W. A., Rochester, N. Y. 

Stewart, Mrs. William Shaw, Philadelphia 

Stimson, Miss C. C., New York 

Stix, Mrs. S. L., New York 

Stokes, Rev. Anson Phelps, New Haven, 

onn. 

Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps, New York 

Stokes, Mrs. I. N. Phelps, New York 

Stone, Miss Annie, New York 

Strauss, Mrs. Albert, New York 

Streeter, Mrs. Lillian C., Concord, N. H. 

Strong, Mrs. Ann Gilchrist, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Sullivan, Miss Isabella, New York 

Sullivan, Miss M. Louise, New York 


CONTRIBUTORS OF LESS THAN $10.00 EACH ($217) 


Baldwin, Mrs. F. F., West Newton, Mass. 

Bascom, Mrs. John, Williamstown, Mass. 

Bixby, D. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bradley, Richards M., Boston 

Carpenter, Mrs. George O., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase, John H., Youngstown, Ohio 

Cheever, Miss Helen, Boston 

Coolidge, Miss Elfen W., Boston 

Davies, Milton J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Davies, Mrs. W. W., Louisville, Ky. 

Day, William T., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dole, Rev. Charles F., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Drew, Miss Sarah A., Cambridge, Mass. 

Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene, New York 

Eastman, Miss Mary C., Concord, N. H 

Efficott, Mrs. C. E., Baltimore 


Swenson, J. R., Denton, Texas 
Swift, Mrs. G, F., Chicago 

Swift, William H., Wilmington, Del.. 
Swope, Gerard, New York 


Taber, Henry, Worcester, Mass. 

Taber, Miss Mary F., Pawling, N, Y. 

Taft, Lorado, Chicaes 

Tarbell, Miss Ida M., New York 

Tasker, Fred E., New York 

Taussig, William, St. Louis, Mo. 

Taylor, Prof. Graham, Chicago 

Taylor, Graham Romeyn, New York 

Taylor, Mrs. I. K., Orange, N. J. 

Taylor, S. F., New York 

Taylor, William H., New York 

Taylor, Rev. W. R., Rochester, N. Y. . 

Thacher, Mrs. John H., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thacher, Miss Margaret W., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Thaw, Benjamin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thompson, Miss Katherine M., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Thompson, Leverett, Chicago 

Thompson, M. S., New York 

Thompson, Oliver S., Waukegan, Iii, 

Thorne, Jonathan, New York 

Thorne, Samuel, Jr., Harrison, N. Y. 

Thorp, J. G., Cambridge, Mass. 

Thorp, W. B., San Diego, Cal. 

Thum, Ferdinand, Pasadena, Cal. 

Thum, William, Pasadena, Cal. 

Thurston, E. T., San Francisco, Cal. 

Titsworth, Charles G., Newark, N. J. 

Titsworth, F. S., Denver, Col. 

Tobey, Berkeley G., New York 

Tobb, A. M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Tompkins, Hamilton B., Newport, R. I. 

Tooker, Miss Mary R., East Orange, N. J. 

Torrey, Miss Elizabeth, New York 

Torsch, E. L., Balttmore, Md. 

Tosi, C, A., New York 

Totten, Miss Edith, Washington, D. C. 

Traut, Mrs. J. A., New Britain, Conn. 

Trimble, Mrs. James M., New York 

Trube, Miss Jessie Maud, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Tucker, Frank, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Tyler, Mrs. John, Boston 

Tyler, Victor Morris, New Haven, Conn. 


Underwood, Miss Abby E., New York 


Vanderlip, Mrs, F. A., Scarborough, N. Y. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. W.B., Albany, N. Y. 

Van oe Rev. John, Jr., Washington, 
D 


Vaughan, Mrs. B., Cambridge, Mass. 
Vesey, Miss Helen F., Grove Hall, Mass. 
Volker, William, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vonnegut, Franklin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
von Post, H. C., New York 

Voorhies, Mrs. Gordon, Portland, Oregon 
Vrooman, Carl S., Bloomington, Itf 


Wait, William B., New York 


- Wald, Miss Lifftan D., New York 


Walker, Roberts, New York 

Walker, Mrs. W. J., Albany, N. Y. 
Wallace, Roy Smith, Philadelphia 
Were Willoughby G., Hubbard Woods, 


Emerson, Miss H. T., New York 
Gamble, Mrs. Joseph, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Henderson, Miss Mary W., New York 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B., Chicago 

Hodgman, Mrs. W.L.,East Greenwich, R. I. 


Holland, E. O., Louisville, Ky. 

Howes, Miss Edith M., Brookline, Mass. 
Jenks, James L., Pawtucket, R. I. 
eye Mrs. Bases Port Washington, 


Justice, W. W., Germantown, Pa. 
Kingsland, Mrs. W. M., New York 

Levy, Louis Edward, Philadelphia 
Manierre, Charles E., New York 

Means, Rev. Frederick H., Madison, Me. 
Mottet, Rev. Henry, New York 

Nicoll, Mrs. Benjamin, New York 


, Mathenses Mrs. James P., Brooklyn, N. 


Walsh, Frank ei Kansas City, Mo. 
Wanamaker, John, New York 


wokaat Felix N., New York 

Ward, Artemas, New York 

Wace, Rey. Edward Twichell, Atlanta, Gal 
Wason, Mrs. Charles W., Clevelaans Ohio 
Watson, Frank D., New York 

Watson, J. H., New York 

Watson, Miss Lucy C., Utica, N. Y. 
Watt, Rolla V., San Francisco, Cal. 
Webb, F. Egerton, New York 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y., Stamford, Conn, 
Weekes, Frederic Delano, New York 
Weeks, Rufus W., New York 

Weil, A. Leo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weil, Mrs. Henry, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Weller, Charles F., Lawrence, Kansas 
Wentworth; Franklin H., Boston 
Wertheim, Maurice, New York 
Westbrook, Mrs. F. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wheeler, Mrs. D. E., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Wheelwright, William D., Portland, Ore. 
White, Harold T., New York 

White, Thomas R., Jr., New York | 

White, W. A., New York 

Whitin, E, Stage New York 

Whitin, Frederick H., New York 
Whittemore, Mrs. F. W., Orange, N. J. 
Wierman, Miss Sarah, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wilcox, Delos F., New York 

Wilder, Miss Constance P., Newton, Mass. 
Wile, Dr. Ira S., New York 

Willcox, Miss E. G., Malden, Mass. 
Wile Miss Eotdelia, Poughkeepsie, 


Williams, Ellis D., Philadelphia 
Williams, E. M., Mevelaecds Ohio 
Williams, Mrs. Braces H., Boston 
Williams, Mrs. J. H., San Diego, Cal. 
oe Miss Olive P., Poughkeepsie, 


Williams, R. H., New York 
Willis, Miss Lina, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wilson, Miss Lucy B., Salem, Mass. 
Wilson, Alexander M., Philadelphia 
Wilson, William A., Houston: Tex. 
Winkler, Miss Fiziow, New York ~— 
Winston, Major T. W., Ft. Wint, Phifip- 
pine Islands 
Winthrop, Miss M. V. S., New York 
Witherby, E. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wolcott, Miss Mary H., Utica, N. Y. 
Wolf, Albert, Philadelphia 
Wolf, W. Irving, New York 
Wolfe, S. H., New York 
Wolfenstein, S., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S., New York 
Wolff, Solomon, New Orleans, La. 
Woodhull, J. Clifford, Summit, N. J. 
Wisedacnds Dr. Gratnes Philadelphia 
Wormser, Mrs, Isidor, New York 


Yoder, Prof. Albert H., Whitewater, Wis. 
Young, B. L., Auburndale, Mass. 
Young, Miss Mabel A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Zabriskie, Mrs. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Zaremba, Miss Clara, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ogden, Miss Esther G., Elizabeth, N. J. 
pty Miss May C., East Cleveland, 


Satterlee, Miss Marion, New York 
Saul, Charles R., New York 

Schwab, Miss Henrietta M., New York 
Shepard, Charles E., Seattle, Wash. 
Shultz, Miss E. B., Montclair, N. J. 
Stewart, C. R., Johnstown, Pa. 

Swett, Mrs. V. B., Newton, Mass. 
Traiser, Charles H., Clifton, Mass. 
Trevett, Miss K. L., Chicago 

Tucker, F. H., Newton, Mass. 

Tyler, W. Graham, Philadelphia 

Ward, Dr. Harriet B., Elgin, If. 
Warner, Edgar M., Putnam, Conn, 


Weidler, Miss Mabel E., Portland, Ore. 


EVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


y Milton J. Rosenau. With chapters on 


Sewage and Garbage by G. C. Whipple, 

Vital Statistics by C. L. Wilbur, and 

The Prevention of Mental Diseases by T. 
W. Salmon. 


D. Appleton & Co. 1074 pp. Price $6; 
by mail of THE Survey $6.30. 


Progress in public 
health science dur- 
ing the past ten 
years has been rev- 
olutionary in ‘many 
respects and there 
has hitherto been no 
one book in which 
recent knowledge 
could be found in 
convenient form. In 
this volume Pro- 
fessor Rosenau adds 
w honor to his high reputation and 
r the first time furnishes a timely and 
ustworthy textbook of the new sani- 
tion. 

The first section deals with the pre- 
ntion of communicable diseases, which 
e taken up in turn, and are classi- 
sd mainly by their portals of entry. 
nallpox, rabies, the venereal diseases 
id tetanus are considered first, as 
ving specific or special prophylactic 
easures. Venereal diseases are ad- 
ply treated as “the most pressing 
‘oblem of preventive medicine that 
mfronts us at the present day.” Ty- 
oid fever, cholera, dysentery and 
yokworm disease (spread largely 
rough the alimentary discharges) 
id tuberculosis, diphtheria, measles, 
arlet fever, whooping cough, mumps, 
bar pneumonia, influenza, common 
Ids, and cerebro-spinal fever (diseases 
read largely through discharges from 
nose and throat) are discussed in 
e light of the most modern knowledge 
with excellent judgment. 
£ common colds the author rightly 
ys that they would be promoted “from 
trivial into the rank of the serious 
eases” if we could trace out the 
im total of suffering, inconvenience, 
uelae and economic loss” resulting 
ym them. | j 
Jnder insect-borne diseases malaria, 
allow fever, bubonic plague and cer- 
tropical maladies are admirably han- 

Miscellaneous diseases include in- 
ile paralysis, chickenpox, glanders, 
hrax, foot-and-mouth disease, malta 
er, leprosy and mental diseases (dis- 
ssed by Dr. T. W. Salmon). 

ection II of the book deals with 
amunity, heredity and eugenics. The 
und and conservative treatment of the 
0 latter subjects will be of special 
to social workers, though their 
on in this work implies a some- 
wide stretching of the scope of 
ve medicine and hygiene. 


A Public 
Health 
Text 


The third section, on foods, will be 
one of the most useful to readers of 
THE Survey. The systematic campaign 
of misrepresentation carried on by cer- 
tain newspapers and _ periodicals has 
seriously clouded the public mind on 
this subject. It would be well if per- 
sons who have been unduly impressed 
could compare the clear and unequivocal 
proof of the danger from raw milk pre- 
sented in Professor Rosenau’s admir- 
able chapters on this subject with the 
dubious and conflicting evidence as to 
the effects of adulterants and preserva- 
tives—evidence which leads competent 
Sanitarians to consider the latter prob- 
lems as of almost negligible importance 
considered from the standpoint of public 
health. 


In the sections on air and soil the 
modern developments of sanitary sci- 
ence for the first time find place in a 
textbook. Those who have not followed 
the course of recent experiments will 
be surprised to learn that the prime ob- 
ject of ventilation is not removal of 
poisonous gases but conditioning of the 
air which bathes the body in respect 
to temperature and humidity. Recog- 
nition of this fact will do much to make 
more definite our attempts to improve 
atmospheric conditions in factory and 
school. 


The section on water includes much 
detail of interest chiefly to laboratory 
workers. It may be noted that Pro- 
fessor Rosenau’s skepticism as to the 
efficiency of mechanical filters for the 
purification of municipal water sup- 
plies is not entertained by most authori- 
ties. To the reviewer there seems to be 
ample evidence that well operated me- 
chanical filters are in every respect as 
reliable as slow sand filters, and are to 
be unhesitatingly recommended for the 
treatment of very turbid waters. 


Professor Whipple’s sections on sew- 
age and refuse are exceedingly brief 
but are, as might be expected, scholarly 
and well-proportioned. 


Dr. Wilbur’s section on vital statis- 
tics contains a valuable discussion of 
registration laws and their enforcement, 
but one misses an analysis of special 
rates and ratios such as are used in 
studying infant mortality and industrial 
tuberculosis, and, particularly, a discus- 
sion of statistical fallacies—to which 
the sanitarian and the medical man are 
often unfortunately prone. 

Sections X and XI deal with indus- 
trial hygiene and school hygiene and 
are, in the main, excellently handled. 
In the former the danger of ingesting 
lead compounds from fingers and in 
ways other than through the air, is 
somewhat underestimated, and the prob- 
lems of the dusty trades might well re- 
ceive fuller treatment. 

There are, of course, many pages of 


Professor Rosenau's book which appeal 
only to the professional sanitarian. Qn 
the other hand, it may perhaps be re- 
gretted that he does not include chap- 
ters dealing specifically with two of the 
greatest practical problems of our day— 
the organization of campaigns against 
tuberculosis and infant mortality. The 
general tendencies and conclusions of 
modern public health science are here 
presented, however, in compact and well 
balanced form. 


C.-E. A. Winstow. 


A PLEA FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


By Cosmo Hamilton. George H. 
Doran Co. 74 pp. Price $.74; by 
mail of Tur Survey $.81. 


Cosmo Hamilton 
strikes dead center in 


Hygiene his little book A Plea 
and for the Younger 
Religion Generation. Hehas 


become the mouth- 
piece for many who 
are dissatisfied with 
the present methods 
of treating sex ques- 
tions. For many 
thinkers and writers 
are not content with 
a presentation which appeals to fear, 
makes biological facts basic, or which 
dwells upon physiological phenomena 
and functions. 

In voicing his opinion, Mr. Hamilton 
presents the need of making God the 
sine qua non of sex instruction among 
the young. This differs from propa- 
ganda which stress emotionalism, senti- 
ment, or unscientific methods. It as- 
sumes the presence of the Unseen in 


EE] 


the lives of young people. It links 
Omniscience with sincere, scientific 
treatment. 


In the heat of argument, Mr. Hamil- 
ton criticises American leaders and or- 
ganizations. They do not need it; they 
are open to the light. They recognize 
that in presenting these difficult ques- 
tions of human powers and relation- 
ships the emphasis should be placed on 
moral and religious principles.. They 
have, however, discovered few who com- 
bine the religious point of view with a 
scientific equipment, sympathetic touch 
and simple phraseology. 


Thousands join with Mr. Hamilton in 
praying that the time will soon come 
when both literature and lecturers may 
be at hand to train parents to speak the 
whole truth to children in a timely, in- 
timate and reverential manner. They 
further hope that in the meantime physi- 
cians with the religious background 
may quietly do the work which parents 
cannot or will not do. 


Orrin G. Cocks. 
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OHTESIB is old Persian for one of 
our most recently recruited munic- 


ipal officials, the examiner of weights, 
measures and the qualities of provisions. 
Ninety years ago James Morier told of 
the Mohtesib’s perambulations in Ispahan, 
and his encounter with that precious ras- 
cal, Hajyji: “Baba. The “editors” of “the 
World’s Work reprint the story from the 
latter’s adventures, for the delectation of 
sanitary inspectors and pure food experts. 
It runs in this wise: 


In the meanwhile, I continued to sell 
my tobacco and my pipes; but, owing 
to my intimacy with the dervishes, who 
smoked away all my profits, I was obliged 
to adulterate the tobacco of my other 
customers considerably more than usual; 
so that, in fact, they enjoyed little less 
than the fumes of straw and decayed 
leaves. 

One evening, when it was dusk, and 
about the time of closing the: bazaars, an 
old woman in rags, apparently double with 
age, stopped me, and requested me to 
dress a pipe for her to sinoke. She was 
closely veiled, and scarcely uttered a 
word beyond her want. I filled her one 
of my very worst mixture; she put it in 
her mouth; and at her spitting, cough- 
ing, and exclamations, half-a-dozen stout 
fellows, with long twigs in their hands, 
immediately came up, seized me, and 
threw me on my back. The supposed 
old woman then cast off her veil, and I 
beheld the Mohtesib in person. 


At the Mohtesib order, Hajji Baba was 
to be “beaten on the soles of his feet until 
his nails drop off.” 


FEMINISM has come to be recognized 
as a movement of wide human appeal, to 
judge by the constantly increasing amount 
of magazine space given up to the subject. 
In The Militant Women—and Women, in 
the November Century, Edna Kenton 
holds that English militants are no “spon- 
taneous variation from the normal”: “they 
are only a highly significant part of the 
general unrest that is burrowing beneath 
old codes, undermining old values and 
ideals.” ; 
In explanation of this unrest is cited 
the “waste energy” which with factory 
production on the one hand and a declining 
birth rate on the other is to be found in 
the “homes of childless women and of 
those with but one or two children to 
care for. There is even more cause for 
unrest, she thinks, in such lives as “the 
superfluous women of England,” to use Sir 
Almroth Wright’s phrase, lead: 
Most of them of the deadly middle 
class, denied marriage, since their circle, 
limited at best, may not be over-stepped; 


denied their children; forbidden economic 
independence; refused any individual life 


of their own; dependent on the male 
head of the house, and subordinate to his 
will—let these women tell if they will 
what their lives are. 


But the crux of the woman problem Miss 


Kenton sees in the “evolution of woman’s 
morality. 
she says, 


Itis unfortunately true,” 


that men shrink from revolution, and 


this evolution of woman’s morality is 
likely to affect every part of sex rela- 
tionship and of life. It is something new 
in the world. It gives us, also, the real 
interpretation of what we are calling the 
woman movement. For just as it is 
most superficial to. define the militant 
movement in England as the woman 
movement, so it is equally superficial to 
define the woman movement of the world 
as a political movement or a marriage- 
reform movement or a divorce movement 
or an economic or sex or moral or 
unmoral movement. It is all of these 
things as it touches the different facets 
Of life’ and manyamore., » ¢ .) Kor 
women the way will be persistently 
blocked by old law, old morality, tra- 
dition, and they must give up for a time 
any hope of what has heretofore. been 
the aim of the human female, the ap- 
probation and the approval of men. This 
does not mean that they will meet inevit- 
ably antagonism instead; more often 
than not it is likely to be pure and simple 
bewilderment, which, while it does not 
give battle, gives neither sympathy nor 
understanding. 

For if women are at a loss before the 
sight of their new world, men are to 
stand more aghast before the crumbling 
walls of their old one. The key-stone 
is falling; women are refusing,and must 
refuse, to accept the old ideals of the 
relations between men and women. If 
they decline to be dependent longer, 
economically and -spiritually, upon men, 
one of man’s greatest spurs to action is 
taken from him, with no other incentive 
equally compelling yet given in its place. 
For all the advantage of modern stimuli 
is with the woman; all of life, unexplor- 
ed, terrible, perhaps, but of compelling 
beauty, lies before her. If there is a 
woman problem, there is a man problem 


no less. 
x * * 


O HEAVENLY WORLD! 


CHARLOTTD PERKINS GILMAN in the Forerunner 


O heavenly world, where folk may breathe 
Sweet air from windy hill, 

Sweet air from ocean swinging free, 
Sweet air from desert still— 

Why do we live where every breath 

Brings thick distaste and coming death! 


O heavenly world, where folk may see 
Mountains that lift the soul, 

Soft flower-sweet valleys, forests cool, 
Horizons broad and whole— 

Why do we live where brick-walled dirt 

Makes every look a wearing hurt! 


O heavenly world, where folk may hear 
Bird-songs and whispering trees, 
Soft voices in a quiet space, 
Soft wash of sleeping seas— 
Why do we live where all we hear 
Insults the agonized ear! 


O heavenly world, with room for all, 

Wide spaces, friendship sweet, 
Clean solitude, the soul's repose, 

True pleasure when we choose to meet— 
Why do we live where heaped mankind 
Breeds loathing in the crowded mind! 


TE records of the package library de 

oartment of the University of Wis 
consin extension division are an interest 
ing indication of currents of thought. I 
was found that the number of subjects in 
quired about, 1030, had increased by 5 
per cent over the preceding year, and tha 
the loan of libraries to urban and rura 
communities had increased 15 per cent. 

The main subjects in point of interes 
were woman’s suffrage; state topics, suc! 
as Wisconsin education, government, in 
dustries, etc.; immigration; the tariff; pop 
ular election of senators; conservation 
civic improvement; government ownershi 
of railroads; prevention and cure of tu 
berculosis; home economics; industria 
education and prison reform. 

Women’s clubs were the largest user 
of the package libraries, followed by rurz 
clubs, men’s clubs, social centers, educa 
tional and church organizations. 
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[™ glad that meat and things have soare 
So high the’ve left us blinking: 
It helps—this extra rise in board— 
High living brings plain thinking. 
—The Masse: 


FORUM 


MARY 
Victor Starbuck in the Forwm 


HERE the red lights flare and gleam 
Lotos buds on poisoned stream, 
Like the siren of a dream 

Waiteth Mary. 
Where the human eddies’ ebb 
There she spins her shining web— 
Shameless Mary. 


Under doorways gloomy-dim 

Doth she spread her snare for him— 

Lips that burn and eyes that swim— 
Painted Mary. 

Ah, the tainted, tortured flesh, 

Caught, thyself, within the mesh, 
Pallid Mary! 


Yea, but whom awaitest thou? 

Tender eyes and pitying brow— 

Hopest He will greet thee now, 
Friendless Mary? ‘ 

He who touched the Magdalene, 

Made her stainless, white and clean, 
Blessed Mary? 


Nay, but He was bruised and torn, 

Done to death by hands of scorn, 

Scourge and cross and crown of thorn, 
Lonely Mary. 

He, rejected and despised, 

Shamed, like thee, and sacrificed, 
Pitied Mary. 


They who seek thee, pity not; 

When their passion is forgot 

Leave thee here to waste and rot, 
Hapless Mary. 

Honestly thy price they pay, 

Take their pleasure, go their way— 

What art thou to such as they, 
Hopeless Mary? 


ee nk 


A GOVERNMENT report says that Fil 

ipino children are sold into slaver 
at $80 apiece. This is barbarous. Ou 
mines and mills pay a larger price tha 
that in the long run, providing the chil 
lives long enough.—Cleveland Plain-Deale 


Editorials 


NE of the less prominent New England 
papers has a good word to say for the 
rooden sleeping cars of those parts. If certain 
f these cars have been in continuous commission 
as charged) since the days of wood-burning lo- 
ymotives, then, it is argued, they cannot be so 
angerous as all the hullabaloo would make out. 
The item is repeated here‘not as an addition to 
ie literature of the New Haven wrecks, but as a 
andy analogy for the case of the brass manu- 
acturer who points to some old veteran of his 
nprotected moulding room; for the baby, 
rought up on dirty milk, who grows into a school 
ully, or for Leslie’s presentation of a new batch 
f steel workers who are hale and wide awake 
fter thirty years of the twelve-hour day. 
‘‘There isn’t a vice,’’? says William Muldoon, 


but I can point to some one man or two who | 


aS grown ripe on it.’’ 


SOME OHIO CITIES IN THE 
RECENT ELECTIONS 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 


' Director Peoples’ Institute, New York 


HE Ohio municipal elections produced a 
f. number of popular reactions that are disap- 
jnting to reformers and seem to indicate a lack 
‘ political stability and perseverance on the part 
‘the public. Newton D. Baker, the successor of 
om L. Johnson as mayor of Cleveland, was 
ected mayor of that city two years ago by a ma- 
rity of 18,000, which majority was cut down in 
e last election to approximately 3,500 on first 
1d second choice. Brand Whitlock, who has 
en mayor of Toledo for eight years and who 
llowed the inspiring career of Sam Jones, fa- 
iliarly known as ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Jones, was de- 
ated in a confused contest, while Harry T. 
unt, mayor of Cincinnati, was defeated by the 
epublican nominee by several thousand votes. 
Each of these cities represented different types 
> achievements and ideals, and in each of them 
fferent causes contributed to the election re- 
its. The traction ordinance providing a three- 
nt fare in Cleveland has been successfully and 
gorously administered by the Baker administra- 
on. In spite of efforts to discredit the settle- 
ent and increase the fares, the status of the ordi- 
nce has been preserved and the people of Cleve- 
nd have continued to enjoy three-cent fares 
ith no charge for transfers. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Associate Editors 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


In the past two years the city has carried for- 
ward many other constructive programs. <A. two 
million dollar municipal electric lightning plant 
is being erected, Mayor Baker having been elect- 
ed two years ago on the issue of three cent elec- 
tric ight. Contracts are being made by the city 
with private consumers on a very low basis, prob- 
ably the lowest basis for electric lighting in the 
United States, and a city wide extension of the 
plant is being planned. 

For years Cleveland was in controversy with 
the railroads over a new union station, but this 
controversy has been settled and the railroads 
have agreed to unite in a splendid station gate- 
Way opening into the group plan. From ten to 
fifteen million dollars will be expended in the de- 
velopment of a great terminal station in harmony 
with the other buildings forming the group. In 
connection with this the city has carried forward 
the group plan designed by Burnham, Carrere 
and Brunner, whicli includes the city hall, county 
courthouse, federal building and municipal li- 
brary, surrounding a great open space over a 
thousand feet in length, with the union station at 
one end and the federal building and library at 
the other. The land for the group has all been 
purchased; the county courthouse and federal 
building have been completed; the city hall is in 
process of erection and within a few years this, 
the first great civic center in America, will ap- 
proach completion. 

Cleveland too is undertaking the first municipal 
experiment in suburban planning and housing. 
Under the right of excess condemnation a large 
tract of land was acquired adjacent to its park 
system, which is to be divided and sold under re- 
strictions in building lots for workingmen’s 
houses. It has even been suggested that a gar- 
den city project should be developed on this ter- 
ritory. 

These are but a few of the achievements of 
Mayor Baker’s administration. In addition a 
very comprehensive recreational policy has been 
developed, including municipal dance halls in the 
public parks, the development of many base ball 
diamonds and play grounds and the widest and 
most intensive use of the parks. Cleveland has 
been distinguished by the freedom of the police 
system from graft and corruption, and the ef- 
ficient administration of its health and sanitary 
departments, which have been in the hands of 
very competent men. It is probable that for a 
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dozen years Cleveland has represented the high 
water mark in democratic as well as efficient city 
administration in America. 

In Toledo the municipal. election was confused 
by a split in the independent party which has 
been in control for over a dozen years, returning 
first Mayor Jones and then Mayor Whitlock to 
power. Two years ago Mayor Whitlock an- 
nounced that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election, and recently he has been nominated for 
Minister to Belgium. This, as well as local con- 
troversies, led to the nomination of two inde- 
pendent candidates, and as a result the Republi- 
can candidate was elected. 

Toledo differs from Cleveland in its psychol- 
ogy; a psychology partially due to racial condi- 
tions and partly to the character of the adminis- 
tration for the last fifteen years. The traditions 
of Mayor Jones were those of the ‘‘Golden 
Rule’’; of a humane administration of institu- 
tions dealing with delinquent and dependent 


classes. There has been a broad tolerance and a © 


police administration based upon the assumption 
that these were problems which could only be 
solved by the city and not by the state, and that 
crusades, arrests and punishment were not the 
proper methods and never could be successful in 
dealing wit hthe saloon and with problems of vice. 
Mayor Whitlock has carried forward many pub- 
lic improvements, including the erection of great 
bridges, the projection of a City Hall and the de- 
velopment of the city in many other ways. 

In Cincinnati Mayor Harry T. Hunt, who was 
previously city prosecutor, was elected two years 
ago on a reform wave which united all the inde- 
pendent forces of the city against the control of 
Boss Cox. His administration has been confused 
by a strike of ithe street railway employees and 
his relation to the alleged protection of the trac- 
tion company against legislation introduced in the 
‘Ohio Assembly to repeal a fifty year franchise 
granted in 1893 by the State Legislature. These 
and other issues have been a red herring across 
the trail of Mayor Hunt’s administration, which 
has been recognized for its honesty and efficiency 
and the ability of the elective as well as the ap- 
pointed officials. In addition to this, Cincinnati 
has many years of traditions of boss rule; for 
years special interests have controlled both of the 
parties; the history of the city for a generation 
with the exception of the past two years has been 
a history of almost uninterrupted misgovernment. 
Cincinnati also has a very radical, democratic 
group which is in sympathy with municipal own- 
ership and a program of city building. This group 
became disaffected, and probably still further 
added to the problem. 

In all of these cities as well as in the smaller 
towns of Ohio, the Socialist vote showed a contin- 
uous increase and in half a dozen towns Socialist 
mayors were elected. In some towns this was in 
spite of the fact that the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties joined in the nominations in order 
to defeat the Socialist nominee. 

All over Ohio a fundamental municipal reorgan- 
ization is in process, owing to the home rule 


amendments to the constitution adopted in 1912. 
A dozen cities have adopted progressive char- 
ters of the most diverse kind. Cleveland clung to 
the federal plan with a mayor and a relatively 
large council, elected by wards. It abolished par- 
ty emblems and designations in primaries and elec- 
tions and reduced the ballot to the shortest possi- 
ble compass. Preferential voting was introduced, 
and these measures advocated by Mayor Baker 
led to the disaffection of many Democratic spoils- 
men. In Dayton and some other cities the com- 
mission plan with a manager has been adopted, 
while all over the state various kinds of charters 
are being tried out, under the latitude alowed by 
the state constitution. 

We may expect that Ohio, with its large num- 
ber of cities, will be a_great experiment station 
for America during the next few years. For all 
her cities now possess the right of municipal own- 
ership; they can take over public utility corpora- 
tions, and issue municipal securities as an obliga-. 
tion on the property itself, and otherwise have 
great freedom in the working out of a city pro- 
gram. In no state of the Union have the cities 
been more generously freed from state control 
than in Ohio, and in no state are more municipal 
experiments worthy of notice being carried on. 


THE BOYS’ COURT 


LOUISE DE KOVEN BOWEN 


HE experience of the Juvenile Protective 
Association with boys in the Cook County 
Jail has led them to believe that in addition to our 
specialized courts, such as our Juvenile Court, 
Morals Court and Court of Domestic Relations, 
we need to still further specialize and have a court 
for the juvenile adult—the term the English use 
for the boy between the ages of 17 and 21, the boy 
who is too old for the Juvenile Court, but not old 
enough to vote and therefore not old enough to be 
measured by the same standards as those we ap- 
ply to an adult. 

Physicians assert that the boy at this age is still 
in his later adolescent period; these years are his _ 
formative years and yet at this time we so often 
apply punitive measures of the severest type. 

Our whole system of dealing with the youthful 
criminal is wrong. At present he is arrested and 
thrown into a cell at a police station, often with 
habitual criminals; then he is brought before a 
municipal judge who knows nothing about him ex- 
cept the evidence which was brought out at the 
preliminary hearing, and if this is convincing he 
is held to the Grand Jury and in the meantime 
confined in the county jail where he remains from 
three weeks to three months before he is brought 
to trial. 

During the past six months 500 boys in the Cook 
County Jail have been carefully interviewed by 
an experienced investigator: 89 per cent told the 
truth in all substantial respects as was shown by 
visits to their homes, schools and places of em- 
ployment. 218 of these boys were in jail awaiting — 
trial before the Grand Jury. Investigation de- 
veloped the fact that if at the time of the arrest — 
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| Editorials 
| of these 218 boys, disinterested investigators had 
"been sent to their homes so that the Municipal 
| Court judge might have had information concern- 
_ ing the facts in connection with their crimes, 107 
_ of these 218 could have been tried in the Municipal 
_ Court. In short, more than 100 of these boys, one- 
fifth of the total number interviewed, if they had 
' been treated as wards of the Juvenile Court are 

treated, would have been sent back to their homes 
on probation. 

A large number of the boys who are arrested 

_ are first offenders. They are full of the spirit of 
: restlessness and adventure; many of them, with a 
recklessness arising from the new sense of free- 
dom and absence of parental control, frequently 
_ get into difficulty and perpetrate some forbidden 
| act which may be technically classified as a crime 
although it is quite free from vicious intent. 
_. The establishment of a court of this kind, to 
_ be called the Boys’ Court, would register a great 
advance in jurisprudence and would be a much 
more humane and sensible method of dealing with 
_ first offenders than our present system. ‘The es- 
 tablishment of such a court is now under advise- 
- ment in Chicago. 


| THE SEAMAN’S BILL 


x HAT the most far-reaching seamen’s bill 
b ever put before the Legislature of a mari- 
_ time nation is now before Congress, and that its 
drafter, Andrew Furuseth, is our representative 
_at the International Conference on Safety at Sea, 
ought to lend peculiar interest to that gathering 
_ on the part of Americans, especially ocean- travel- 
ing Americans. Like consumers who buy goods 
in department stores, they ought to shoulder some 
responsibility for the labor conditions aboard ship. 
_ And as Senator La Follette pointed out, seamen 
scattered round the rim of the continent, spend- 
ing more time on water than on land, have less 
_ chance than any other body of Americans to share 
in democratic government and be represented at 
- Washington. Par. 
It is because this measure is in some respects 
the most important seamen’s bill ever drafted 
that it is meeting with international opposition, 
now that it has passed the Senate and is before 
the House. 
Seamen are not free men. The La Follette 
bill aims to make them free. The details of the 
Dill are couched in sea phraseology most of which 
is unintelligible to the ordinary landsman. Brief- 
ly, it aims to emancipate seamen, adjust the in- 
justices perpetrated by deferred pay, and pro- 
vide safety for crew and passengers. The fol- 
lowing items are of special interest: 
The ‘‘housing’’ problem reaches even to the 
sea. A sailors’ forecastle is an inglorious, dreary 
place, devoid of cheer and comfort. It is not to 
our credit that foreign sailors have more air space 
than American seamen. Divested of technical 
language, the proposed measure gives an Ameri- 
ean seaman ‘‘100 cubic feet of forecastle space.’’ 
Prisoners in their cells get more air space than 
sailors afloat. Dr. Johnson’s grim aphorism 
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about sea life, ‘‘perpetual imprisonment with a 
chance of being drowned’’ has some truth in the 
year 1913, 


Section 3 of the bill entitles seamen 


“upon demand to one-half of their wages at 
every port where the vessel stops to discharge or 
load.’’ A very innocent and natural thing to ask, 
but the absence of this right has been more disas- 
trous to seamen than fire, flood or shipwreck. De- 
ferred pay places a seaman at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous captains, as desertion means forfeit- 
ure of wages. Deferred pay encourages crimp- 
ing. ‘‘Where the carcass (pay) is, there will the 
vultures be gathered.’’ No carcass, no vultures. 
Deferred pay demoralizes men when they get it. 
Deferred pay stultifies a sailor’s manhood, pre- 
venting the cultivation of thrifty habits and gives 
him his wages when least able to take care of 
them. 

Section 9 ‘‘increases the daily allowance of but- 
ter and water.’’ 

We quote this to show how a sailor’s life is 
regulated by law, the air space he breathes and 
even the water he drinks and the butter on his 
bread. 

Section 10 makes it unlawful to pay advance 
wages, prohibits the demanding and receiving of 
fees for employment and applies to foreign ves- 
sels while in the United States. ‘‘No clearance 
from a port of the Umted States of America shall 
be granted to a foreign vessel unless this section 
is complied with.’’ 

The advance note means giving hostages to the 
sailor’s enemies, and the application of the law 
will prevent Shanghaiing and crimping of Ameri- 
can citizens for foreign vessels. 

Section 12 ‘‘provides that no vessel carrying 
passengers except those navigating rivers and 
harbors shall be permitted to leave any port of 
the United States of America unless she is pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of seaworthy life 
boats to carry and transport at one time every 
passenger and every member of the crew licensed 
to be carried.’’ 

This is the French law and had it been the 
English law all the passengers and crew of the 
Titanic might have been saved. But boats with- 
out men to handle them are of little use and the 
law provides that 75 per cent of a ship’s crew 
must speak the language of the officers, 65 per 
cent of the deck crew must be able seamen, two 
able seamen to every life boat. 

A reader of Tue Survey made a voyage last 
summer to the South on a vessel with 200 souls 
on board, and timed the launching of the lifeboat. 
It took exactly three minutes to swing it over the 
side. Not one of the sailors engaged in the opera- 
tion understood English. The chief officers said 
they knew nothing about boats, and there were 
not sufficient boats to carry one hundred people. 
Furthermore, the largest boat was not seaworthy. 

The Volturno had sufficient boats but lacked 
men to handle them. At least one of the rescuing 
ships was in the same predicament, considering 
the size of the ordinary ship lifeboat, needing 
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usually from four to ten oarsmen, two competent 
boatmen is surely a modest provision. 

Without efficient seamen, there are no efficient 
ships or lifeboats. Without discipline there is no 
safety or efficiency at sea. Discipline comes 
through training and experience. How shall sea- 
men be trained and experienced unless they re- 
main at sea? How long must a seaman be at sea 
before he can be a disciplined, efficient seaman? 
German law says four years. British, Norwegian, 
Australian and New Zealand laws say three years. 
The La Follette bill seeks to provide for three 
years’ training ‘‘on deck at sea.’’ 

There are other important humane and neces- 
sary things in this bill than the few touched upon. 
Inasmuch as as nearly every one in these days of 
travel makes a voyage of some sort, personal in- 
terest as well as public safety demands safety on 
the high seas. Although it is perhaps not obvious, 
the passing of this bill will do more to restore 
American shipping and raise up American sailors 
than subsidies, schoolships, or any other exped- 
ient. It will help American ship-owners because 
it will raise wages on foreign vessels nearer 
American standards, wipe out the difference be- 
tween operating costs in Europe and America 
and improve the standards of living on board ves- 
sels. Forecastle conditions on some vessels are 
worse than city slums. 

American boys may go to sea, but they will 
never stay unless the opportunities of life and 
work are made higher than the levels which Mex- 
ican peons, the West Indians and coolies will ac- 
cept. 


HELPING THE 


When Bridget Hooligan’s husband got full again, 
“Michael,” said she, “‘I’ll show you the door; 

But for a drop or two I’d had along with you 
Sure as the divil Pd done it before.” 


Jolting him out of it, bolting him out of it, 
“Michael,” said she, “there’s something to 
choose 
Twixt bendin’ my back a bit, hearin’ the crack 
of it, 
Scrubbin’ for grub or scrubbin’ for booze.” 


Then four little Hooligans started for school 
again; 
More little Hooligans took to their bed: 
“Tl eddycate four o’ ye, can’t dress a score 
0’ ye,” 
Said Mrs. Hooligan tossing her head. 
| 
But organized charity learned the disparity, 
Heard of the Hooligans minus their clothes, 
And fearing to pauperize one of her enterprise 
Sent Mrs. Hooligan wash tubs in rows. 


“Now, scrub as I never did, sure I’m a clever Bid, 
An’ a great eddycator,” said good Mrs. H. 
“If I keeps ’em in clothes enough, till they all 

knows enough, 
Till they’ve been taught all there is for to tach.” 


at an enormous per capita cost. Because legis- 
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COST OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE | 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


I'TER a long, hard legislative fight, an ap- 
propriation to complete the school for the 
feeble-minded was made just before adjournment 
by the North Carolina Legislature. The plant 
had been begun by the Legislature of 1911 with 
an appropriation of $60,000, while the citizens 
of Kinston gave a fine piece of land. At the 
legislative session in March, 1913, a second appro- 
priation of $10,000 was made. The appropriation | 
just announced was given by the spacial session 
recently closed. The money on hand will complete 
a plant for 130 feeble-minded children. 
It is significant that the cost of this institution 
for 130 inmates will be a little over $1,000 per 
bed. There is no reason why additions in the 
future cannot be made for less than one-fourth 
that amount. Several colonies, like the one at 
Templeton, Mass., can be equipped on the large 
estate at Kinston and a good proportion of the 
feeble-minded of North Carolina can be eared for 
in them. The time is past for states which have a 
reasonable amount of common sense to the acre, 
to equip large institutions for the feeble-minded, 


lators and other interested persons, especially 
contractors, insist on lavish spending for such in- 
stitutions is one of the principal reasons why only 
a beginning has been made toward provision for 
the complete care and control of the feeble- 
minded. 


HOQLIGANS 


So to the school again, now mostly Hooligan, 
Marched every brat of them like they were 
lead; 
And judged by the weight of them, something 
like eight of them, 
Gleefully granted themselves “underfed.” 


“Faith, what a fool I've been,” said Mrs. Hooligan, 
“Here they are feedin’ each brat of a bye, 
Why slave for the board of ’em, for the whole 
hoard of ’em? 
Lodgin’ is all that I need to supply. | 


“Doctors is tendin’ ’em, dentists is mendin’ ’em; 
It’s specs for their eyes and a brace for their 
backs; , 
There'd be no sinse to it, were there expinse to it, 
But it’s the public that’s payin’ the tax. 


“With trips to the sea, sure, and plenty of leisure, 
It seems to their mother they’re learnin’ to 
shirk, 
But never a mention be, some one may pension 
me; 
Was ever a Hooligan spilin’ for work? 


“Full prodigal is the municipality, 
Fillin’ the place of this husband of Bids; 
Michael, my buck, sure we might have known } 
luxury 
Had we seen how the city would care for the 
kids.” B 


~ 
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‘WHAT I LEARNED FROM A 
STRIKE” 


To THE Eprtor: I have just read with 
onsiderable interest the article appear- 
ing under the title What I Learned 
from a Strike in THE Survey of Octo- 
‘ber 4. I say with interest, principally 
because the person writing it doesn’t 
care to make himself known, and fur- 
ther because my own mind sharply criti- 
_cises some of the statement he has made. 
In the first place I question the pro- 
‘priety of publishing an article on a 
| question of general interest without the 

signature of the writer. Certainly, in 
this country a strike can be discussed 
from all points of view without much 
risk of life and limb. Then the article 
becomes vague and lacks force without 
ome element of personality back of it. 
_As is usually the case with authorless 
articles, this one has a tone that doesn’t 
\ ring quite true to our notions of open 
discussion. There is an element of bias 
‘in it, several gross insinuations and pe- 
culiar assumptions and, I think, faulty 

conclusions. 

The article begins by saying that the 
“common impression regarding the cause 
of strikes is that they are a general re- 
-bellion against intolerable industrial 
conditions. “Oftentimes,” says the 
‘writer, “this is the case. Sometimes it 
is not the case.” He says it certainly 
was not the case in the strike under dis- 
cussion. Then he makes the charge that 
‘this strike was political in character. 
The first assumption that he makes is 
that no strike is justifiable until condi- 
tions become intolerable. In other words, 
le Wage-earner must passively submit 
to all sorts of conditions, and so long as 
he can bear them, must say or do noth- 
‘ing. The modern sense of social justice, 
as I take it, is demanding not only the 
alleviation of intolerable conditions, but 
e substitution therefor of wholesome 
and practically enjoyable conditions un- 
der which men and women shall labor. 

_ The article charges that the strikes in 
the garment industry throughout the 
country in 1913 were brought about 
through a spirit of rivalry between the 
Industrial Workers of the World and 
the United. Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica in bidding for the good will and sup- 
port of the workers of those industries. 
Such may have been the case, to be sure, 
but what is the evidence of such a vic- 
ious charge? The author acknowledges 
that the working hours were reduced 
from fifty-four to fifty-two hours a week 
but counts such gain as nothing. 
he says that such a settlement was con- 
yincing argument that the strike was not 
sed on intolerable conditions. To turn 
e€ argument around, if the conces- 
ons demanded had all been granted, 
the strike would have been based 
ntolerable conditions. 


< 


. the employer and the employe. 


Then > 


e writer now shifts the basis of the. 


strike from the maliciousness of two 
labor organizations to the ignorance of 
The em- 
ployer, he says, was more at fault be- 
cause his. ignorance was voluntary. 
“Their ignorance was voluntary,” but 
“they know precious little about the am- 
bitions, etc., of their employer,’ and 
“were painfully surprised to learn that 
subcontracting which they were the first 
to condemn, existed in their own shops.” 
That seems to me to be rather peculiar 
voluntary ignorance. 


He says the employes on the other 
hand knew nothing of trade conditions. 
This ‘is quite a bold accusation against 
the thousands of honest working people 
throughout the country. He brings into 
sharp criticism the altruistic spirit that 
permeated the employes and still main- 
tains that “it divided the workers into 
two distinct bodies with considerable bad 
feeling between them.” 


The result of the strike was a gain of 
two hours on the part of the employes 
and experience for the employers, he 
says, but that it is a fairly well estab- 
lished fact that the workers would have 
been given the two hours within six 
months without a strike. I wonder what 
evidence there is to establish this? It 
certainly isn’t a general custom for em- 
ployers to grant a reduction of two 
hours a week without considerable activ- 
ity of some sort on the part of the em- 
ployes. 

The comparison the writer makes be- 
tween the employer and the leader of 
the strikers must appear amusing to both 
parties compared. For, he says, the 
employers were seeing for the first time 
the amazing problems of labor strife, 
while the labor leaders were “trained to 
the work, and experienced in every move 
and trick of the game.” Further, “the 
employers are as a rule respected and 


responsible members of society, and do® 


not dare to risk their reputations or po- 
sitions.” I wonder who holds the dare 
over them? And I cannot grant, with 
the great progress toward better repre- 
sentation and more wholesome  condi- 
tions obtaining among wage earners that 
the opposite attributes of those men- 
tioned for the employers are applicable 
to the labor leaders. 

In his summary he says, “the force of 
public opinion should be withheld until 
a proper reason for strikes be estab- 
lished.” It seems to me that the force 
of public opinion should be utilized to 
compel the establishment of a just cause 
before a strike may be called. 

In this criticism of the article it seems 
as though I have attacked nearly all the 
writer’s ” fundamental statements. I have 
done so sincerely and without any fault- 
finding sentiments. I am confident that 
the writer should have signed his name, 
and that whoever the writer is, he or 
she has a prejudice against organized 
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labor and has made insinuations and 
gross charges that challenge sharp criti- 
cisms. 

Herbert F. CLark. 


[Principal Olive Special School. ] 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


[The name of the author of the article, 
What I Learned from a Strike, in THE 
Survey of October 4, is known to the 
editors. He did not. proffer the article, 
but was asked to contribute either over his 
signature or not, as he preferred. 

His preference was quite within his 
rights, and, in this case, we feel the 
decision quite desirable from the point of 
view of Survey readers. He could take up 
the issues of the strike objectively, without 
the personal equation and without any 
chance that what he said might be mis- 
construed by either the foreman or the 
workmen in his own plant, 

It is conceivable that some episode might 
happen in the Olive Special School—a 
clash between teachers and scholars which 
would throw interesting light on the prob- 
lem of discipline and initiative among grow- 
ing children. If Mr. Clark should write 
of this incident over his name, in an utterly 
outspoken and scientific way, it might well 
be that the school would be set at logger- 
heads again. 

What holds true of this manufacturer 
has held true at various times when THE 
Survey has quoted from workmen and 
foremen testimonies and judgments which 
would have provoked ill feeling or reprisals 
if names and places had been used. In 
some instances the statement would have 
cost the giver his job. It seems important 
for us to elicit this sort of evidence, from 
both sides of the industrial cleavage. 

When a particular strike is on we have 
no hesitancy in bringing out the facts in re- 
gard to it, and giving line and text and 
names and places and dates. Witness Mr. 
Taylor’s article on the Calumet strike in 
our November 4 issue. 

Mr. Clark’s point, therefore, does not 
seem well taken and is one which he would 
be willing no doubt to reconsider. It is 
a point, however, which is likely to come 
‘up in the future and it is taken up in this 
column rather than in personal correspond- 
ence so that the position of THE SurvEY 
may be generally understood.,—EnprrTor. ] 


“THE BLOOD RED TAPE OF 
CHARITY’”’ 


To tHe Fprtor: A moving picture 
film that makes an unfair attack upon 
the methods of charity organization so- 
cieties has recently been shown in one 
of the moving picture theaters in Ro- 
chester. It is absurd in the eyes of any 
thinking person, but it is not reaching 
that kind of persons in very large num- 
bers. ‘Therein lies its danger to charity 
organization societies, and I’d like to 
suggest that a watch be kept for it in 
other cites. 

The title of the film is The Blood 
Red Tape of Charity. Briefly, the 
plot is this: A destitute family is forced 
to appeal for charity. At the associated 
charities a secretary, who drinks tea 
while she interviews applicants, informs 
the child that pending an investigation 
nothing can be done. The investigation, 
the audience is informed by means of a 
printed slip thrown on the screen, will 
take “one month.” 

At the office of another society, some 
sort of a relief society, a secretary who 
wears_a monocle dismisses the child 
with even less courtesy. 
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On her way home the child meets a 
thief, a tenement neighbor. She tells 
him her story and he postpones putting 
into effect his recently made resolution 
to reform, in order to “pull off one more 
job” and give the proceeds to his needy 
neighbors. Poetic justice makes his 
victims the guests of the charity ball. He 
comes off safely with a pocketful of 
loot, some of it the jewels of the two 
secretaries mentioned above. 

A month later, when the two secretar- 
ies proffered two very small baskets of 
food, the family and its light-fingered 
benefactor were able to reject them with 
silent but scornful laughter. 

We met the attack of this film by let- 
ters to the editors of the five local news- 
papers, describing the film, pointing out 
its errors and absurdities and explaining 
at some length the true purpose of the 
“Investigation.” We also paid some at- 
tention to the exaggerated types of sec- 
retaries, though they were minor feat- 
ures. ‘The film is dangerous only when 
it distorts the whole meaning and pur- 
pose of the “investigation” as practiced 
by charity organization societies. 

The film will be shown in the cheaper 
class of moving picture theaters—the 
kind that feature harrowing melodramas 
and Wild West thrillers. It will prob- 
ably be a headliner, advertised in flam- 
ing posters in front of the theater. 


P. L. WHITNEY, 
[Extension secretary, United Charities.] 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NURSES AND INTERNES 


To tHE EpiTor: In the communica- 
tion in your issue of October 18 from 
Dr. Evangeline W. Young, entitled Why 
Servant Girls Go Wrong, the absolutely 
unsupported and uncalled-for statement 
is made that training schools for nurses 
are finding difficulty in securing candi- 
dates on account of the immorality ex- 
isting among the young medical men of 
hospitals. 

As a hospital executive of twenty 
years’ experience and for several years 
an officer of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, I want to be placed on record 
as Stating, in contradiction to Dr. 
Young, that immorality among internes 
or nurses is not even considered one of 
the causes for scarcity in applicants for 
nurses’ training schools in certain local- 
ities. 

In every well-conducted hospital the 
training school is a separate department, 
and the relations of the nurses and the 
internes strictly professional. My many 
years’ experience as a hospital super- 
intendent and a training school teacher 
has brought to my attention but two or 
three instances where pupil nurses in 
training have been guilty of immorality. 
This small number represents all the 
cases of wrong doing that came to my 
notice out of a possible six hundred 
nurses or more—a small percentage in 
any vocation common to women. 

I question if there is any body of 
wage-earners among women who show 
a smaller percentage of downfalls than 
pupil nurses at the time of their grad- 
uation. During their hospital life they 
are surrounded with every form of rea- 
sonable restraint and are almost con- 


stantly under the direction of chaper- 
ones and supervisors. who live with 
them. My experience likewise has not 
lead me to believe that internes as a 
class are any more immoral than other 
young men of their age. 


W. L. Bascocx, M.D. 


[Superintendent Grace Hospital. ] 
Detroit. 


REFERRED TO THE TRIBUNE 


To THE Epitor: The cartoon in your 
issue of October 18, the Convict’s Fam- 
ily, reprinted from the New York Tri- 
bune, prompts me to offer the following 
criticism : 

The picture is very stirring and adap- 
ted to create sympathy for the starving 
family, but the prison bill of fare de- 
tracts the idea from its aim. We should 


not feel sorry over the fact that the — 


prisoner is well fed, while the family is 
starving. 

Evil. is often pointed out more force- 
fully by contrasting it with good, but 


Allow me to commend the “new style,” 
“new page,’ and “new stage’ of THE 
Survey. You have taken a great step for- 
ward and I believe you. will not regret it. 

Perhaps some time you will have 
the courage to adopt the “nu (simplified) 
speling.” It would have made the fourth 
of a good quartet of “new’s.” 

[Rev.] Lorin H. Gates. 

Millinocket, Maine. 


Congratulations on the new dress of 
Tue Survey. I like it. 
ArtHur E. Hype. 


Washington, D. C. 


We are sorry to see the large awkward 
shape, so unattractive and so much more 
expensive to file and bind. 

AusBuRN Pustic LiBrary. 

Auburn, Me. 


I am tremendously pleased with the new 
Survey. It is more readable, easier handled 
and more attractive than the old _ style. 
I particularly like the two-column editorial 
pages, as set off from the rest of the maga- 
zine, and the absence of very small type. 
Congratulations and very best wishes. 

Hiram Myers. 
[Secretary United Workers.] 
Greenwich, Conn. 


I congratulate you on its appearance. 
Even the cover, about which I confess I 
was a little anxious, looks well. 

I wish you success in your new de- 
parture. 

OcpenN H. Bowers. 


East Orange, N. J. 


I congratulate you most heats on the 
new dress, the splendid subject matter and 
the excellent print of the ever-welcome 


SURVEY. 
[Mrs.] F. W. McAtttster. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


\ 
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sometimes the good is hurt in this way, 
and the humane care of prisoners is a 
good which THE Survey always i 
championed. 

The picture would be equally suited 
for its purpose without the bill of fare. 
The starving family will need sympathy - 
and help without regard to whether the | 
husband isin heaven, hell or prison. 
Envying his state will not fill the stom-— 
ach. 


J. V. GupManp-Hovyer. 
Detroit. 


PHENIX WANTS SPEAKERS 


To THE Eprror: Can you tell me of © 
any prominent social workers, who are | 
coming out this way this fall or winter? ” 
If so I shall be glad to hear from you. — 
Weare trying to secure some good tal-_ i 
ent for lectures on social topics. 

Harry M. Brarr. A 
[Gen’l Sec’y Associated Charities] Z 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Coming to me this morning in your new 
dress, you have quite taken my breath 
away. But I believe that the new page and) 
the new price really make a very important 
new stage in your valuable service to the 
American people. So I hasten to send my 
congratulations. 


Puitre Louris SCHENK. 
[Plymouth Church.] 
Framingham, Mass. 


It seems to me now that you are put- 
ting your magazine on a business basis 
and I do not believe that people will fall — 
off because of the additional dollar. 


Mary B. STEWART. 


[Children’s Playground Association.] 
Baltimore. 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 
new form of your magazine. It is surely 
a step in the right direction and I wish you 
great success. 

CuHares F. F. CAMPBELL. 


[Outlook for the Blind.] 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Personally I regret the change in the ~ 
form of THe Survey greatly. It is an 
inconvenient page to read; the breaking of 
the continuity of an article by continuing on _ 
a later page is always irritating; the mixing 
of advertising and reading matter pro- 
voking. I am dropping another magazine, ~ 
which I have taken for years, partly be- 
cause of similar changes in it. and I regret 
them in THE Survey. I cannot give it up, 
of course, but I confess that a vulgar dress 
which indicates lack of regard for the con- 
venience and taste of readers reflects some- 
thing back of the dress. The change in 
price might well have been made without 
the others as a first attempt at making ends ~ 
meet. The Century or Atlantic seems to 
me a better model than the Ladies Home 

[Continued on page 210] 


A HIGH-GRADE 
STEREOPTICON 


designed for high-class general projection work—in the educational 
field as well as for lecture work and entertainment. 


Bausch [omb 


The 


e@ 
Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Projects ordinary lantern slides—giving screen images 
that are vivid, clear, and brilliant. May be arranged, 
also, for opaque objects such as post cards, drawings, 
photos, maps, etc. Extremely simple in operation, 
very durable in construction and optically accurate. 


Opaque attachment $30 and up 


The choice of educators gencra'ly and the most popu- 
lar projection instrument for home use. A high-grade 
instrument, scientifically designed and constructed, 
available at a moderate cost. 


Model C Balopticon now only $25 and up 


Various other models can also be supplied 
Write Today for Interesting Descriptive Circular 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 


HELP WANTED 


TRAINED NURSE, German speaking, 
for District Nursing, connection with set- 
tlement house, industrial town, Pennsyl- 
vania, 110 miles from New York. Ad- 
dress 1176, SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT for the Home for 
the Jewish Aged and Infirm, Cincinnati, 
O., Woman preferred. Address with full 
references and experience, Encar M. JoHNn- 
son, Secretary Union Trust Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Superintendent open 
for engagement with vocational institution 
where agriculture and other industries are 
taught. Best of references. Address: 
Vocationalist P. O. Box 233, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 


EXECUTIVE or Secretary. Young man 
(30), Ph.D. in Sociology, experienced in 
various kinds of social and religious work, 
trained investigator, convincing speaker, 
pleasing personality, with best references, 
desires permanent position requiring execu- 
tive ability and affording opportunity for 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


528 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“THE PLACE OF JESUS 


in the Religion of To-day,’* and other Unitarian 
Literature SENT FREE on application to 


FIRST CHURCH, Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., BOSTON, MASS. 
reader of 


EVERY ties: 


vey can secure free a 
ipamphlet containing a 
well-worked-out plan for 
the more systematic 
jorganization of a Graded 
iSunday School by address- 
ing The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Che New York 
Srhonl of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in your home. ou hear the 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. In a surprisingly short time 
you can speak, a new language by the 


Wy) LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Disc or Cylinder Records—Send for 
Interesting Booklet and Particulars. 
The Language-Phone Method 

\ 970 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


ndidly, in 
C alr: 


speak the truth and champion t 

of true democracy and equal rights. 
Regular subscription price, $1.00 per 
year. We will send you La Follette’s 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 
if you will send us the names of five per- 
sons interested in the progressive cause. 


La Follette’s Weekly, Dept. S 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Founded for advanced and _ hopeless 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 


advancement. Address 1174 Survey. children Bi the new Pavilion recently 
‘ ——EEEEEEeE—E———E——————————————————————— opened, for which there is no main- 
i WOMAN College graduate with two SPECIAL EVENING COURSES tenance fund. The entire work is 

i 2, BEGINNING DECEMBER 1 unique, in that the need of the patient 
_ years experience as probation officer de- 4 (ee alone determines his or her length of 
sires position in social work. Best refer- Social Aspects o a : ity Government residence. It’s scope is in danger of 
. O. F. Lewis being restricted unless the support ac- 
a Encesy ey adress 1175 Survey. S 1 Work. K Hollad | corded a it is more generous. Checks 
‘ istics in Socia ork. Kate Hollada sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
; TRAVEL Stati Clach y urer, 59 Wast 59th Street, will be 

aghorn promptly acknowledged. 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR 
EXPENSE 2 yn oe ieee 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box S. U. Wilmington, Del. 


United Charities Building 


105 East Twenty-second Street - New York 


Wooppury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKID, Vice-Pres., 


Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 
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[Continued from puge 208.] 
Journal or the Saturday Evening Post. 
Dignity of appearance affects one’s atti- 
tude toward any printed matter. 

Then is an increase in quantity a good 
thing? I think that a considerable per- 
centage of what appears is rather weak and 
unimportant—and my interests are wide 
and catholic. The striving for bigness 
seems to have reached THE Survey. 

Hersert E, Mitts. 
[Vassar College. ] 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I did not want to let the occasion of 
your attractive changes pass without add- 
ing my small tribute. I think you are 
going to give us a better magazine than 
ever and that will be saying a good deal. 

G. J. ANDERSON. 
[The Congregationalist and Christian 
W orld.] 
Chicago. 


We do not think the change in size of 
THE SuRVEY an improvement; it is clumsy 
in its present form in our. opinion. 

New CuHurcH Book ASSOCIATION. 

Philadelphia. 


Let me take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you upon the improvement in the 


DECEMBER: CONFERENCES 


Economic Association, American. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. December 27-31. Secre- 
tary, brot.. ba Ni Carver «Cambridge; 
Mass. 


Housing CoNnFERENCE, Third National. 
Cincinnati, O., December 3-5, 1913. Field 
Sec’y, John Thlder, 105 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


Lazor LEGISLATION, American Association 
for. Washington, D. C., December 30-31. 
Secretary, John B. Andrews, 131 East 
23rd Street, New York City. 

NATIONAL Civic FrEpErATION, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, December 11-12. Chair- 
man, Ralph M. Easley, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York. 

Po.iticaL ScrENcE AssocrATIon, American. 
Washington, D. C. December 30-January 
2. Secretary, W. F. Dowd, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
SocroLocicaAL Society, American. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. December 27-31. Secre- 


tary, Prof. G. E. W. Bedford, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
ference on the. London, England, June, 
1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 


CuILpREN’s WELFARE, International Con- 
' gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
1914. President, Dr. Treub, Huygen- 
stratt 106, Amsterdam. 

Eucenics Coneress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 
Prison CoNGRESS, Quinquennial. London, 
England, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

NATIONAL 


AcADEMY oF MenpicingE, American. Atlantic 


typographical appearance of THE SurvEY. 
The new “dress” is attractive, and I hope 
that the enlarged plan and scope of your 
magazine will prove not only to be very 
successful in holding your former readers, 
but will attract thousands of new friends 
to the cause of social reform and industrial 
justice. 
Epwarp W. StIT?. 
[District superintendent, Department of 
Education. ] 


New York City. 


The new Survey is before me. It is 
all. right. It seems to me that if it fails 
to command adequate support from now 
on it must be because it is not really un- 
derstood by the men and women who 
should support it. From what I have 
read of the last number I judge that it 
is the best, 
Survey Associates have put out. 

Frank M. Byam. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The new dress is very beautiful. 
Rosert A. Woops. 


{South End House.] 


Boston. 


City, N. J., May 29-June 1, 1914. 
Charles McIntire, Easton, Pa. 
CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Reticious Epucation Association. March 
5-8, 1914. New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, 
Henry F. Cope, 332 So. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Women’s CLuBs, 


Sec’y, 


General Federation of. 


Biennial Convention. Chicago, July, 
1914. 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Hyerene, International Exposition of. In 
connection with Fifth Latin-American 
Medical Congress. Lima, Peru. No- 
vember 2-December 31, 1913. 


PaNAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social 
Economy Department—Alvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1915. Director 
of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San Diego, 
Cal. 

SAFETY AND SANITATION, International Ex- 
position of. New York, Dec. 11-20, 1913. 
Director General, William H. Tolman, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Urzan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1. 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 

LocaL 


Crtry Pranninc Exursirion, Auspices 
Heights of Buildings Commission. New 
York City, November 24-December 6, 
1913. Secretary, George B. Ford, 115 
Broadway, New York City. 


all things considered, THE $3: txnipits, 


INFORM- 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 


R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of _pamphlets and reports free. 


Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 hast 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

el matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare BPxhibition Committee, 200 

Fifth ave., New York, Charles F. Powlison, 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director ot 
[xhibits,._ Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
gation, Costs Construction, etc., of Child Wel- 
Will assist cities in organization 
Exhibit material to loan, 


and direction. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE — 
American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathed- 
val Street, Baltimore. Gertrude B. K 
Ioxee, Sec’y. Literature on request. 
Studies preventable causes of death and ill- 
ness; urges birth legislation; maternal nurs- 
ing, parental instruction. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
; M.D., Harvard University Medical School ; 
Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., College of the 
City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Nec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UGENICS— Eugenics Record Office, 
Spring Harbor, ie L., N. Y. (Awerican 
Breeders Assoc., Charles 
3. Davenport, Sec.). stetnbersbip $2. a year. 


VAT) 


ily traits. 
nished free. Advice as _to suitable matings. 
Publications at cost. HE. H. Laughlin, Supt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. HE. F. Rob- 

bins, Hxec. Sec., Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease, 
pesca Sao ere SN ANS aR i es ENA Se 


the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 

105 East 22d St., New York. Livingston 
Farrand, M.D., Exec. *Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request, Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members, 
SE 


EX EDUCATION —The American Federa- 
tion for Sex Hygiene, Tilden Building, 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Constituent societies throughout the country. 


a eee 
EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 
22 afliliated societies. Report and leaflets free. 
Educational pamphlets, 10c each. Journal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a_central bureau of information, Pub- 


Address Ella Phillips 
, R. N. Exec, Sec., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION -The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of’ informa- 
legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co- operating agency. For literature, 
. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
East 22d "Street, New York City. 


——— 
ABOR LEGISLATION —Workmen's Com- 
pensation ; Industrial Hygiene; Labor Laws, 
Official Publication: American Labor 
Legislation Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
81 Bast 23d St., New York City. John B 
Andrews, Secretary. 
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Industry 


-: RISON LABOR —National Committee on 


Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, Colum- 

‘bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 
Osborne, Chn.; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec’y- 
Treas.; 1H, Stagg Whitin, Chn. Exec. Com. 
Prison labor conditions throughout the country 
examined with recommendations for construc- 
tive reform, Pamphlets free to members—$5 a 
year. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 
sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pampblets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. ‘ 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 
conditions through organization and 

Information given. “Tife and 

Labor,” events in industrial world. Three 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 

127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 


Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. : 


OUNG WOMEN-—National Board, Y: W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for. Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics. Next 
meeting: Summer 1914. Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Recreation 


OW TO START SOCIAL CENTERS—A 
pamphlet of 48 pages suggesting in detail, 
—how to create and organize public senti- 

ment, secure cooperation, develop the facilities 
at hand, arrange attractive programs, etc. Price 
10 cents. Department of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
a New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
ec’y. ; mi 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 

quarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
A clearing house for information on sub- 
( relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; Geo, D, Chamberlain, Acting 
Tx, Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. James KE. West, Chief Scout 

Executive. Local Councils organized in principal 
cities, towns and counties. Literature on re- 
quest. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ $1 a 
eg Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining 


ETTLEMENTS—National [Federation of 

' Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
' parative study and concerted action in city, 
State, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
roblems disclosed by settlement wok; seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
_heighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


Probation 


TDROBATION—National Probation Associa- 
i tion. The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur 
W. Towne, Sec’y. 7 
Advice and information ; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity | Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 105 W, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. Pamphlets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc., sent free, 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'T. Cross, Gen. 

Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 


all fields social work, Bulletins and misc. 
publications, Conducts information bureau. 
Forty-first annual meeting Memphis, Tenn., 


May, 1914. Membership $2.50, 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 105 Hast 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
gperauton. in social programs in the United 
tates. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE- 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
Yor literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 215 Fourth 
Ave, (at 18th St.), New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — 

October: Moral Training in the Public 

Schools. November: The Unemployed. De- 
cember: Peace. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kingdom, published month- 
ly by the American Institute of Social Service, 
82 Bible House, New York city. Price 75c. per 
year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rey. Ff. M. Crouch, Church 
Rypenone House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
‘ity. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service.Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
ponenty. of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
oston, 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 
Bureau ; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its: facilities, 
Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Hyanston, Ill 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE Baptist De- 
partment of Social Service and Brother- 
hood, 

To study social questions, publish findings, 
suggest ways whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co-operate with sim- 
ilar bodies. 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE —Bu- 
reau of Social Service, The Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions; Rey. Charles 
Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for 
eity problems of the Church. Correspondence 
Course in Applied Christianity. Methods for 
Church Publicity. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS~-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex, 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Immigration 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic Lea- 
gue for Immigrants, New York-New _Jer- 
sey Committee, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Protection, Education, Distribution and Assimi- 


lation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished. Warren C. Eberle, General Secretary ; 


Frances A. Kellor, Managing Director. 


The following national.bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Immigration 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 


Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 


guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec, Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 
aD SAC EEA Sr aN a aa es 2 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 


education, protection and distribution and 
opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 


subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis. 
Address. Educational Department, Nat’l., Lib. 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension. 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 31 Union Square, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President. Flavel 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
eussion of City Planning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-—Progressive Nation- 

al Service, Forty-Second Street Building, 

N. Y. City, Frances A, Kellor, Chief of 
Service, National clearing house for political ac- 
tion on social and industrial justice, conserva- 
tion, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOvV- 

ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 

tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard §S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


oe 
UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 
New. York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance. Increases income and efficiency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies. Send for “The 
American City.” 


Racial and Sectional Problems 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
—A clearing house for Southern social 
forces; to study and improve social, i 

economic conditions. Proceedings of 
lanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 page 
entitled ‘fhe South Mobilizing for Social 
vice,’ sent free to each member. Membership 
$2.00, J. If. McCullocn, General Sec., 353 Sixth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS~ National 

Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People, 26 Vesey Street, New York, 
Ox Villard, Chairman, Board of Directors; 
M. C.. Nerney, Secretary; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lec- 
tures, Lantern Slides. 


and 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. ¥. Arthur H. Ham. ee 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free, Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY—Rev. J.-B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, See’y. : 
The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year. 
Cc. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street, 


Dollar Watch 


Measure your gifts by the pleasure and service they give—and vont 

mind will turn naturally to watches—and to Ingersolls. 

Childish faces light with pleasure at the tick of an Ingersoll on Christ- 

mas Morn, and older folks appreciate them just as much. 

An Ingersoll is a sane and sensible gift—the nature of which cannot be measured by 
price. Itis the sincerest of remembrances, an intimate daily companion and consultant. 


Think how many of your friends you can please with an Ingersoll—there is a model 
just suited for each one of them. The five models are: 
“The Watch that made the dollar famous” ~— = $1.00 
The Eclipse—a thin model for men - - 1.50 
The Midget—a model for women and girls - 2.00 
The Junior—a small thin model watch —- 2.00 


The Wrist Watch—for men and women - 2.50 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet, ‘ Pointers”—it’s free 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 225 Ashland Building, New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


